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‘~~ THE NORTHERN LIGHTS, ETC. 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 
A NORSE SUPERSTITION. 
“Nay, mother, nay ; the pictured coal is glow- 


ing, 
Dully i redly on the hearthstone there ; 
Yon was no flame of carcless idlers’ throwing, 
Nor rocket flashing through the startled air ; 
’Twas but the gleaming of the Northern 
Lights — 
Ah, there again, they reddened Huntcliff 
heights. 


“So, let me raise you softly on the pillow, 

See, how the crimson lustre flares and dies, 

Turning to red the long heave of the billow, 

And the great arch of all the starless skies ; 

The fishers say such beauty bodes them sorrow, 

Telling of Storm, and wind to blow to-mor- 
row.” 


“No, child, the busy wife may bait her lines, 
And net and gear lie ready for the morning, 
No presage in that wavering glory shines, 


No doom in the rich hues the clouds adorning ; | : 


They do but say‘the lingering hours are past, 
The gates, the golden gates, unclose at last. 


“Won, the long hill so steep and drear to 
climb, 

Done, the leng task so bitter hard in learning ; 

The tears are shed, and garnered up by time, 

The heart beats, teed from all its lonely 

yearning ; : 

The bar swings back, and, flooding seas and 
skies, 

Burst out the deathless lights of Paradise. 


“See, see, by the great valves of pearl they 
stand, 

Friends, children, husband; see glad hands 
outreaching ! 

For me, for me, the undiscovered land, 

Its promise in that roseate signal teaching ; 

Ay, kiss me, child, the lips will soon be dumb, 

That yet in earthly words can say, ‘I come.’” 


Again the banner of the Northern Lights 
Waved broad and bright across the face of 
heaven ; 

And in the cottage on the rugged heights, 
‘The passing radiance, by their glory given, 
Showed a pale orphan weeping by the bed, 
And the calm smiling of the happy dead. 

All The Year Round. 


LET BYGONES BE BYGONES. 


Let bygones be bygones; if bygones were 
clouded 

By aught that occasioned a pang of regret, 

Oh, let them in darkest oblivion be shrouded ; 


-- 


Let bygones be bygones, and good be ex- 
tracted 

From ill over which it is folly to fret ; 

The wisest of mortals have foolishly acted — 

The kindest are those who forgive and for- 
get. 


Let bygones be bygones ; oh, cherish no longer 
The thought that the sun of affection has 
set ; . 
Eclipsed for a moment, its rays will be 

stronger, 
If you, like a Christian, forgive and forget. 


Let bygones be bygones; your heart will be 
lighter, 
When kindness of yours with reception has 


met ; 
The flame of your love will be purer and 
brighter ’ 
If, Godlike, you strive to forgive and forget. 


Let. bygones be bygones; oh, purge out the 
leaven . 
Of malice, and try an example to set 


| To others, who, craving the mercy of heaven, 


Are sadly too slow to forgive and forget. 


Let oe be bygones; remember how, 
ee 
To Re forbearance we all are in debt ; 
They value-God’s infinite goodness too cheaply 
Who heed not the precept, “ Forgive and 
forget.” 
Chambers’ Journal. 


VALENTINE’S DAY, 1873. 
AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


Ox! I wish I were a tiny browny bird from 
out the south, 
Settled among the alder-holts, and twitter- 
ing by the stream ; 
I would put my tiny tail down, and put up my 
tiny mouth, 
And sing my tiny life away in one melodious 
dream. 


I would sing about the blossoms, and the sun- 
shine and the sky, 
And the tiny wife I meant to have in such a 
cosy nest ; 
And if some one came and shot me dead, why 
then I could but die, 
With my — and tiny song just ended 
at their best. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, 





’Tis wise and ’tis kind to forgive and forget. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE NINETY YEARS’ AGONY OF FRANCE. 


For ninety years, since the time when 
Calonne called together his Assembly of 
Notables, and when the voice of the Revo- 
lution was first heard announcing a reign 
of hope, love, freedom, and universal 
peace, —for ninety years has France 
struggled to attain a settled form of con- 
stitutional government ; and apparently she 
is farther from it now than she was in 
1787, — apparently, but not, we will hope, 
in reality. In this last crisis the mass of 
her people have exhibited not only a 
steadiness of purpose for which we were 
little prepared, but a self-control which is 
full of the highest promise. In spite of 
everything that the conspirators who had 
seized the government could do to pro- 
voke the nation to violence which might 
have afforded a pretext for using the pub- 
lic force against the public liberties, the 
nation has conquered by calmness. Con- 
spiracy and illegality have passed from the 
side of the people to that of the reaction- 
ary government. This shows that consid- 
erable way has been made since the days 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

Real progress is to be measured, not by 
change of institutions, but by change of 
character. The Revolution made a vast 
change in French institutions : it could not 
change French character, which remained 
as servile under the despotism of Robes- 
pierre as it had been under that of Louis 
XIV. Character seems now, after ninety 
years of desperate effort and terrible expe- 
rience, to be coming up to the level of 
institutions. Perhaps France has reason 
to be grateful to De Broglie and his mar- 
shal for giving her assurance of that fact, 
though their names will be infamous for- 
ever. 

The reasons of the political failure of 
1789 are manifest enough; we need not 
seek them in any mysterious incapacity of 
the Celtic race in general or of the French 
branch of it in particular for constitutional 
government. These mysterious capabili- 
ties and incapabilities of races in truth are 
questionable things, and generally tend, 
upon closer inspection, to resolve them- 
selves into the influence of circumstance 
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perpetuated and accumulated through 
many generations. England, guarded by 
the sea, has had comparatively little need 
of standing armies, and she has thus 
escaped military despotism, since fleets 
cannot interfere with politics ; yet even she 
might have fallen under a military despot- 
ism, and foreign critics might now be 
moralizing on the inherent incapacity of her 
people for any government but that of 
force, if when the army of James II. was 
encamped on Hounslow Heath there had 
not been a William of Orange to come 
over to our rescue. France has had 
frontiers ; therefore she has had standing 
armies, and her rulers have been masters 
of legions. She was exposed to foreign 
invasion for a whole century, from the 
time of Edward III. to that of Henry 
V1.; and again, at the crisis of her destiny 
in 1791, she was assailed by the arms of the 
coalesced powers of reaction. On each 
occasion her people, to secure national 
independence, were compelled to renounce 
liberty, and the government was inevitably 
invested with a military dictatorship of 
defence, which, once acquired, was per- 
petuated in political despotism. It would 
be difficult to prove that, under more 
auspicious circumstances, the States-Gen- 
eral, which at one period in the fourteenth 
century entered on a course of reform as 
bold and comprehensive as anything done 
by the framers of the Great Charter or the 
Parliaments of Henry III., might not have 
developed into a British House of Com- 
mons. 

The political crisis of 1789 was in itself 
one of the most tremendous kind; it was 
nothing less than the collapse, amidst 
bankruptcy and general ruin, of the hered- 
tary principle of government, the only 
principle which France or the greater part 
of Europe up to that time had known. 
But it was desperately complicated by its 
connection with a social and a religious 
crisis equally tremendous. It came upon 
a people totally untrained to political ac- 


tion, without political instruction, without. 


a political press, without even the common 
information which a newspaper gives 
about passing events; without the means 
of judiciously choosing its political lead- 
ers,.or even political leaders among whom 
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a judicious choice could be made; with- 
out any good political writers, except 
Montesquieu, whose authority, as we shall 
presently see, was practically misleading. 
At the same time this people had, in com- 
mon with all intellectual Europe, been 
excited by visions of boundless and uni- 
versal happiness, of new heavens and a 
new earth, to be attained by a change of 
the social system and of the form of gov- 
ernment. Amidst such disadvantages, 
and in face of a reaction at once political, 
social, and religious, the desperate reac- 
tion of privilege, both social and ecclesi- 
astical, fighting for its existence, and not 
scrupling, in its transports of rage and 
terror at the appearance of liberty and 
equality, to combine with Robespierre in 
order to defeat Lafayette, success would 
have been almost a miracle. But then, to 
extinguish the last hope, came a coalition 
of the kings, hounded on by the too elo- 
quent ravings of Burke, whose total fail- 
ure to understand the difficulties under 
which the French reformers labored was 
discreditable to him as a political phi- 
losopher, while his frantic invocations of 
war, and, in his own hideous phrase, of 
“a long war,” were disgraceful to him 
not only as a political philosopher but as 
a man. 

The republican constitution formed 
after the overthrow of the Terrorists was 
not a good one. The institution of two 
chambers was a mistake, arising from 
an illusion of which we shall presently 
have to speak; a sufficient control over 
the executive directory was not secured to 
the representatives of the nation; the 
judiciary was not placed on a proper foot- 
ing. Still it is probable that the consti- 
stution would in time have worked and 
given to France law and order undera 
republic, had it been administered by 
tolerably honest hands, and had it not 
been exposed to military violence. But 
a revolution, especially an abortive revo- 
lution, leaves behind it a fearful legacy 
not only of disappointment, lassitude, mis- 
trust among the people, but of depravity 
among the chiefs. It gives birth to a 
race of intriguers, utterly selfish, utterly 
unprincipled, trained to political infidelity 
in the school of fortunate apostasy, steeped 
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in perfidy by the violation of unnumbered 
oaths, and at the same time familiar with 
the revolutionary use of violence. Such 
was the offspring of the revolutionary 
periods of ancient history both in Greece 
and Rome. Thucydides saw and painted 
them ; they impressed their character on 
Roman politics after the civil wars of 
Marius and Sylla. Such again was the 
offspring of the English Revolution; the 
Lauderdales and Shaftesburys, the scoun- 
drels who formed the governments and 
led the factions of the Restoration, who 
carried on religious persecutions while 
themselves were infidels, shut up the ex- 
chequer, made the Treaty of Dover, got 
up the Popish Plot, seized the municipal 
charters, judicially murdered Russell and 
Sidney. But never was there such a 
generation of these men as that which 
emerged from the wreck of the dreams of 
Rousseau and from the deadly struggle 
of factions which ended with the fall of 
Robespierre — Tallien, Fréron, Barére, 
Barras, Rewbell, Talleyrand, Merlin, 
Fouché, and their crew. Political corrup- 
tion was aggravated by the corruption of 
morals, caused by the outburst of» sensu- 
alism which naturally ensued after the 
dreadful repression and the savage Spar- 
tanism of the Terror. To this general 
depravity was added the volcanic fury, 
still unabated, of party passions raging in 
the breasts of factions which but yester- 
day had been alternately revelling in the 
blood of each other. It was by military 
violence, however, that the constitution 
was at last overthrown, and its fall was 
the beginning of that supremacy of the 
army which unhappily has been from that 
hour, and still is, the fundamental fact of 
French politics. The hand which, at the 
bidding of traitors in the Directory, dealt 
the first blow, was that of Augereau, but 
the hand which planned it and dealt the 
final blow was that of Bonaparte. In esti- 
mating the result of the first experiment in 
republican government, this must always 
be borne in mind. 

The appearance of Bonaparte upon the 
scene with his character and his abilities 
may be truly called the most calamitous 
accident in history. An accident it was, 





for Bonaparte was not a Frenchman; he 
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was made a French soldier by the chance 
which had annexed his country to France, 
without which he would have been a Cor- 
sican brigand, instead of being the scourge 
of the world, Little did Choiseul think 
that the rapacity which added to France 
Corsica, would be the cause a century 
afterwards of her losing Alsace-Lorraine. 
As to the greatness of the calamity, few 
doubt it except the train of mercenary 
adventurers whose existence in France, as 
a standing and most dangerous conspiracy 
against her liberties, is itself the fatal 
proof of the fact which they would deny. 
What may have been the extent of Napo- 
leon’s genius, political or military, is a 
question still under debate, and one of a 
kind which it is difficult to settle, because 
to take the measure of a force, whether 
mechanical or intellectual, we must know 
the strength of the resistance overcome. 
The Revolution had swept the ground 
clear for his ambition, and had left him in 
his career of aggrandisement almost as 
free from the usual obstacles without as 
he was from any restraints of conscience 
or humanity within. Death removed the 
only three men who were likely to make a 
stand, Hoche, Marceau, and Kleber, from 
his path. He disposed absolutely of an 
army full of burning enthusiasm, and 
which, before he took the command, 
though it had recently met with some re- 
verses, had already hurled back the hosts 
of the coalition. In Europe, when he 
set out on his career, there was nothing 
to oppose him but governments estranged 
from their nations, and armies without 
national spirit, mere military machines, 
rusty for the most part, and commanded 
by privileged incompetence. England was 
the only exception, and by England he was 
always beaten. The national. resistance 
which his tyranny ultimately provoked, 
and by which, when he had provoked it, 
he was everywhere defeated, in Russia, 
in Germany, even in decrepit Spain, was 
called into existence by his own folly. He 
ended, not like Louis X1V., merely in re- 
verses and humiliations, but in utter and 
redoubled ruin, which he and his country 
owed to his want of good sense and of 
self-control, and to this alone, for he was 
blindly served, and fortune can never be 
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said to have betrayed him, unless he had 
a right to reckon upon finding no winter 
in Russia. Before he led his army to 
destruction he had destroyed its enthusi- 
astic spirit by a process visible enough to 
common eyes, though invisible to his. 
Nor was he more successful as a founder 
of political institutions. He, in fact, 
founded nothing but a government of the 
sword, which lasted just so long as he was 
victorious and present. The instability of 
his political structure was shown in a lurid 
light by the conspiracy of Malet. Of its 
effect on political character it is needless 
to speak; a baser brood of sycophants was 
never gathered round any Eastern throne. 

At the touch of military disaster the first 
empire, like the second, sank down in igno- 
minious ruin, leaving behind it not a single 
great public man, nothing above the level 
of Talleyrand. The code survived; but 
the code was the work of the jurists of the 
Revolution. With no great leading princi- 
ple was Bonaparte personally identified, 
except the truly Corsican principle of con- 
fiscation, to which he always clung, The 
genius of the moral reformer is to be 
measured by the moral effect which he 
produces, though his own end may be the 
cup of hemlock. The genius of the adven- 
turer must be measured by his success; 
and his success is questionable when his 
career, however meteoric, ends in total 
disaster. This is not the less manifest to 
reflecting minds because the pernicious 
brightness of the meteor still dazzles and 
misleads the crowd. But the greater 
Napoleon’s genius was, the worse was it 
for France and for mankind. All his pow- 
ers were employed in the service of the 
most utterly selfish and evil ambition that 
ever dwelt in human breast. It has been 
justly remarked that his freedom from 
every sort of moral restraint and compunc- 
tion lent a unity to his aims and actions 
which gave him a great advantage over 
less perfectly wicked men, As to religion, 
he was atheist enough to use it without 
scruple as a political engine, and to regret 
that the time was past when he might, like 
Alexander, have given himself out as the 
son of a god. His selfishness is to be 
measured not merely by the unparalleled 
sacrifices of human blood and suffering 
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which he offered to it; not merely by the 
unutterable scenes of horror -vhich he wit- 
nessed without emotion, and repeated 
without a pang; but by the strength of the 
appeal which was made to his better na- 
ture, had he possessed one, and the splen- 
dor of the reward which was held out to 
him, if he would have kept his allegiance 
to the interests of his country and of 
humanity. What happiness and what 
glory would have been his if, after Ma- 
rengo, he had given the world a lasting 
peace, and with it the fulfilment, so far as 
fulfilment was possible, of the social and 
political aspirations for which such im- 
mense and heroic efforts, such vast sacri- 
fices, had been made! Never, in all his- 
tory, has such a part been offered to man. 
Instead of accepting this part, Napoleon 
gave the reins to an ambition most vulgar 
as well as most noxious in its objects, and 
to the savage lust of war, which seems 
after all to have been the predominating 
element in this Corsican’s character, and 
which gleamed in his evil eye when the 
chord was touched by those who visited 
him at Elba, The results were the dev- 
astation of Europe, the portentous devel- 
opment of the military system under which 
the world now groans, the proportionate 
depression of industry and of all pacific 
interests, the resurrection in a worse form 
of the despotisms around which the na- 
tions were fain to rally for protection 
against a foreign oppressor, and the new 
era of convulsions and revolutions which 
the resurrection of the despotisms inevita- 
bly entailed. 

Of all the effects of Napoleon’s career, 
the worst perhaps was the revelation of 
the weakness and meanness of human na- 
ture. What hope is there for a race which 
will grovel at the feet of sheer wickedness 
because the crime is on an enormous 
scale, and the criminal is the scourge, not 
only of one nation but of his kind? Next 
in the order of evil were the ascendency 
given to the military spirit and the exam- 
ple of military usurpation. The military 
spirit it was that, excited by the flagitious 
writings of Thiers, and weakly flattered b 
the house of Orleans, overturned consti- 
tutional government in 1832. The exam- 
ple of military usurpation was followed by 
Napoleon’s reputed nephew, who in his 
turn was driven by the discontent of the 
army, combined with the influence of his 
priest-ridden wife, into the war which over- 
threw his empire, at the same time bring- 
ing the invader for the third time into 
Paris. The blow which military passion 
and the spirit of aggrandizement received 
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in that defeat was to France a blessing in 
disguise. To it she owes the recovery, 
however precarious, of free institutions, of 
which there would otherwise scarcely have 
been a hope. But even now, France, after 
all her efforts and revolutions, is to a fear- 
ful extent at the mercy of a stupid and 


' self-willed soldier, a third-rate master even 


of his own trade, totally devoid of political 
knowledge and of sympathy with political 
aspirations, but at the head of the army, 
and, as his language to the soldiery on 
the eve of the elections proved, suffi- 
ciently wanting in the true sense of honor 
to admit into his mind the thought of 
using the public force with which he is 
entrusted for the overthrow of public lib- 
erty. No institutions, however sound and 
stable in themselves, can afford to a na- 
tion security for legal order while there 
is a constant danger of military usurpa- 
tion. Nor is it easy to see how the dan- 
ger can be removed, so long as an army 
strong enough to overpower all national 
resistance, and blindly obedient to com- 
mand, is at the disposal of the executive 
for the time being. 

Two years hence, if not before, there 
will be another crisis; and it is idle to 
conceal the unhappy and ignominious fact, 
that the decision will rest ultimately with 
the army and with those whom the army 
obeys. 

Whether, under the new system of uni- 
versal military service, with such influences 
as that of the Erckmann-Chatrian novels, 
the soldier has become more of a citizen 
and the army less of a knife ready, in any 
hand by which it may for the moment be 
grasped, to cut the throat of public liberty, 
the event will show. The French peasant, 
if left to himself, is not fond of war; he 
hates the conscription, and has done so 
from the time of Casar; the fatal ascen- 
dency of the military spirit is due, not to 
him, but to a series of ambitious rulers. 
This is true, but it does not save France 
from being, as a matter of fact, to a 
lamentable extent a stratocracy. How the 
army can be placed in safe hands is a 
problem of which it is almost impossible 
to suggest a complete and permanent solu- 
tion. The reduction of its numbers by 
the definite adoption of a pacific policy is 
the only real security for the continuance 
of political liberty. In France the peril 
is greatest and its manifestations have 
been most calamitous, but it extends more 
or less to all the European nations. Every- 
where in Europe public liberty and human 
progress are to a fearful extent at the 
mercy of the vast standing armies which 




















are maintained by the mutual jealousies of 
nations, assiduously stimulated by courts 
and aristocracies in the interest of moral 
and political reaction. He who said that 
science could not be better employed than 
in devising means of destroying przto- 
rians, gave utterance, in a cynical form, 
to a melancholy truth. It would bea hap- 
pier way of escape from the danger if sol- 
diers could possibly be made to under- 
stand their real duty to their country. 

By the restoration of the Stuarts, and 
the temporary recovery of its ascendency 
by a defeated and vindictive party, En- 
gland was thrown back into political dis- 
cord, violence, and intermittent civil war 
for three quarters of acentury. Thesame 
calamity befell France, though in her case 
the restoration was the work of foreign 
hands; and the same or even greater 
allowance for the disturbing influence must 
be made. As no institutions can be proof 
against military treason, so none can be 
proof against passions which go beyond 
political antagonism, beyond even the 
utmost violence of party, and are, in fact, 
the passions of civil war. The factions 
which encountered each other in the legis- 
lative assemblies of the restoration were 
the same which not long before had en- 
countered each other on the battle-fields 
of La Vendée. Their hostility, scarcely 
diminished since they met in arms, was 
incompatible with that common allegiance 
to the constitution and its objects, in spite 
of divergences on special questions, which 
is the first condition of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Both extremes in the Assem- 
blies of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
were striving, not to give effect to their 
respective policies by constitutional means, 
but to overthrow the constitution itself, 
one extreme in the interest of absolutism, 
the other in that of democracy. It was 
then as it is now, when the monarchical 
and aristocratic party is manifestly using 
the marshalate and Senate, not to modify 
legislation in a conservative sense, but to 
overthrow the republic, as, if it had been 
successful in controlling the elections, it 
would unquestionably have done. In such 
a case institutions can do no more than 
prolong for themselves a precarious exist- 
ence by being so ordered as to prevent 
rather than facilitate a pitched battle be- 
tween parties which, when it once occurs, 
causes an outbreak of violence, and leads 
back to civil war. 

Napoleon, besides restoring superstition 
for his political ends, restored aristocracy, 
though the fear of limiting his despotism 
made him dislike creating an hereditary 
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house of peers. This also has been a 
hostile and disturbing force, against which 
the republic, founded on equality, has 
always had and still has to contend. The 
set of upstarts whom Bonaparte bedizened 
with tinsel dukedoms of course gave them- 
selves greater airs than the old nobility of 
France. Such a fellow as Cambaceéres 
was very particular about being called 
Monseigneur ; but a certain union of inter- 
est, if not a social union, has by this time 
been brought about between old hls 
and new; and the attack on the republic 
under De Broglie has been at least as 
much an aristocratic conspiracy as any- 
thing else. So manifest is this as to found 
a hope that the army, which is tolerably 
loyal to equality, if not to liberty, might 
recoil from supporting what it must see to 
be an aristocratic reaction. An aristocracy, 
while it exists, will never cease to intrigue 
against institutions based upon equality ; 
and the total prohibition of hereditary 
titles was justly felt by the framers of the 
American Constitution to be essential to 
the security of their republic. 

Another adverse force, against which 
free institutions have to contend in France, 
too often noted to need more than recog- 
nition in its place, is the tendency, derived 
from the old régime, but handed on in an 
intensified form by the Bonapartes, to 
administrative centralization, which, not- 
withstanding the improvement of local in- 
Stitutions, still decidedly preponderates 
over local self-government. The influence 
exercised by De Broglie and his accom- 
plices over the elections, through prefects 
of their appointment, is a fatal proof of 
the fact. From the same inveterate spirit 
of encroachment on one side, and sub- 
mission on the other, arises the want of 
independence in the judiciary which has 
been so disgracefully displayed in the late 
political trials. The resistance made by 
the constituencies to the prefects shows 
that improvement is going on; but a cen- 
tury of effort is not too much to throw off 
maladies so deeply seated as these. 

The special influence, however, to 
which we wish here to point as having 
interfered with the success of elective 

overnment, and as still impcrilling its ex- 
istence in European countries generally, 
but notably in France, is the ignorant and 
fallacious imitation of the British Consti- 
tution. We wish we could hope that the 
few words we have here to say on this 
point would meet the eye of any French 
statesman, and direct his attention to the 
subject. 

.. Burke denounced the political architects 
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of 1789 for constructing their edifice ac- 
cording to theoretic principles instead of 
building it on old foundations, and he con- 
trasted their folly with the wisdom of the 
old Whigs. Considering that the old 
Whigs were aristocrats who had inherited 
the territorial plunder of the courtiers of 
Henry VIII., and who desired to preserve 
that inheritance, and, with it, the power of 
an aristocracy, their economy in innova- 
tion was as natural as it was wise. But it 
would have tasked the sagacity of Burke 
to discover what old foundations for con- 
stitutional government there were in the 
France of 1789. France had then been, 
for at least a century and a half, a despot- 
ism with a strictly centralized administra- 
tion. The semblance of provincial gov- 
ernment survived; but it masked without 
really tempering the action of the satraps 
of the monarchy; and feudalism, crushed 
since Richelieu, had left behind no genu- 
ine remnant of local liberty, but only the 
antiquated machinery of social oppression, 
which Richelieu had done almost nothing 
to reform. Yet the political architects of 
1789 did build on old foundations, the only 
old foundations which anywhere presented 
themselves — the foundations of the En- 

lish Constitution. And it may confidentl 
Be said that, compared with that saameanl 
time-honored, and much-lauded model, the 
newest creation of the brain of Sieyés 
would have been a safe and practical 
guide. The clockwork constitutions of 
Sieyés displayed a fatal ignorance of the 
rea! forces; butat all events they involved 
no incurable self-contradiction. It was 
not absolutely impossible to make them 
work. But it was absolutely impossible, 
and had been actually proved to be so b 
English experience, to make the Britis 
Constitution work, as the British Constitu- 
tion was understood by Frenchmen and 
by Englishmen themselves. 

The received version of the British Con- 
stitution was that given by Montesquieu, 
in perfect accordance with the forms of 
British constitutional law. Montesquieu, 
a great genius in his day, while he ex- 
plained the forms with philosophic elo- 

uence, failed to pierce through them to 
the real political forces. In this respect 
he is like De Tocqueville, whose work, 
admirable in many respects, is still an ac- 
count of the forms, not of the real forces, 
and consequently is of little value as a 

ractical guide to American politics, and 
is seldom quoted by American politicians. 
The legislative power is the sovereign 
power. But Montesquieu believed that 
the sovereign power, in the case of the 
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British Constitution, was really divided 
among king, Lords, and Commons. He 
also believed that the legislative, execu. 
tive, and judiciary powers were not only 
distinct, but independent of each other, 
and that the mutual independence of those 
powers was the palladium of constitutional 
government. f 
The British Constitution is a single 
elective assembly, in which the whole of 
the legislative, and therefore the whole of 
the sovereign power is really vested. This 
assembly virtually appoints the members 
of the executive, who are the leaders of 
its majority, and through the executive the 
ministers of justice. Round it still cling, 
as it were,.the wrecks of an old feudal 
monarchy and of an old feudal House of 
Peers, but from both of them the power 
has long passed away, to centre in the 
Commons, though, strange to say, not only 
foreign observers, but English statesmen, 
long remained unconscious of the fact. 
Whether the sovereign power, which 
could not be divided, should be vested in 
the crown or in the representatives of the 
people, was the question which, after vain 
attempts to settle it by debate, was fought 
out with arms between the Parliament and 
the Stuarts. It was decided, after a cen- 
tury of conflict and several vicissitudes of 
fortune, in favor of the representatives of 
the people, who finally triumphed in 1688. 
From that time the monarchy has been 
fainéant, interfering with the government 
only by means of back-stairs influence, or 
by forming for itself, underhand, a party 
in the House of Commons, as it did dur- 
ing part of the reign of George III. Wil- 
liam III., being the head and the general 
of a European coalition, kept for his life 
the Foreign Office and the War Office in 
his own hands; but after a slight resist- 
ance, ending with his attempt to veto the 
Triennial Act, he was obliged to relinquish 
every other kind of power; and, in the 
reign of his successor, the transfer of the 
sovereignty to Parliament was complete. 
As to the House of Lords, it has no power 
left in itself but that of obstruction on 
minor questions; on great questions it 
merely registers the vote of the majority 
of the House of Commons. This was 
settled in 1832, in the case of the Reform 
Bill, and again in 1846, in the case of the 
Corn Laws. On both those occasions the 
measures would notoriously have been 
rejected by an overwhelming majority had 
the House of Lords been an independent 
assembly. The result showed that it was 
nothing of the kind. King, Lords, and 
Commons work together harmoniously in 
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England, not because each of them exer- 
cises its share of the sovereign power tem- 
perately, and with due respect for the 
rights of the others, which is the common 
and the orthodox belief, but because two 
of them are politically non-existent. Re- 
store real sovercignty to the crown, and 
ou will have the Stuarts and the Long 
arliament over again. 

Following, however, as they thought the 
successful example of England, the fram- 
ers of the French Constitution of 1789 
attempted to divide the sovereign power, 
leaving a portion of it in the king, and 
vesting the remainder in the representa- 
tives of the people. The result, the in- 
evitable result, was collision, and soon a 
conflict which, though neither party knew 
it, was names | internecine. The weaker, 
that is to say, the monarchy, fell; but in 
the desperate efforts necessary to get rid 
of the opposing force and to vindicate the 
sovereignty to itself, foreign intervention 
adding. to the fury of the conflict and to 
the general difficulties of the crisis, the 
nation fell into convulsions, into a reign of 
violence, into the Terror, and after the 
Terror into military dictatorship and des- 
potism. The same fatal situation was 
reproduced under the restored monarchy; 


again an attempt was made to divide the 
sovereign power between the king and the 
assembly which represented the nation. 
In which of the two that power should 
rest, was the issue once more really de- 
bated through all those fierce sessions of 


the Restoration legislature, while the 
ground heaved with conspiracy, and ever 
and anon the mutterings of civil war were 
heard in the streets. At last Charles X. 
made a desperate effort to cut the knot 
and render himself sovereign; by his fail- 
ure and fall the question of sovereignty 
was decided for the time in favor of the 
representatives of the people. What pow- 
er Louis Philippe retained, was retained 
not of right (for he subscribed to the doc- 
trine that he was to be guided by consti- 
tutional advisers assigned him by the 
majority in the Chambers), but by personal 
influence and corruption. It was in cor- 
ruption, in fact, that monarchical power 
made clandestinely its last stand. Louis 
Phillippe’s fall, as we have already said, 
was due not so much to political causes, 
in the proper sense of the term, as to 
Chauvinism conspiring against a bourgeois 
king whose policy was peace, though he 
yielded too much to the fancied necessity 
of sacrificing, by military display and men- 
ace, to the idol of war. At the same time 
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the fresh impulse given to the revolution< 
ary movement in Europe by the strug: 

les of oppressed nationalities caused an 
insurrection in France against the surviv- 
ing forms of monarchy and the influences 
by which they were upheld. Chauvinism 
and the fear of anarchy together gave 
birth to the second empire, under which 
the sovereign power reverted from the 
representatives of the nation to the mon- 
arch, who was in all but form a despot, as 
before the legislature had been, in all but 
form and saving illicit influence, the king. 
The second empire went to the grave of 
the first by the same road, the military 
aggressiveness which was the condition of 
its existence leading it on at last to ruin- 
ous defeat. Now again comes a nominal 
republic; but, unfortunately, there is still 
a king, and the hopeless problem of carry- 
ing on government with a divided sover- 
eignty presents itself afresh. The mar- 
shal, having the command of the army, 
and being supported by those who desire 
a return to monarchy, struggles for the 
sovereign power; and the question at the 
late election was whether that power should 
belong to him and the ministers of his 
personal choice, or to the nation. From 
1789 onwards, there has been a chronic 
though intermittent struggle for the sover- 
eign power several times ; that power has 
been transferred and retransferred ; there 
have been periods in which it was doubt- 
ful where it resided; but it has never 
been divided, nor is a division possible in 
the nature of things. The attempt can 
only lead to a conflict which will proba- 
bly end, as it did in England, in civil 
war. 

Those who found an elective govern- 
ment must not fancy that they can at 
the same time preserve monarchy. They 
must be logical, because they will find 
that in this case not to be logical is to 
plunge into practical confusion. They 
must vest the sovereignty absolutely and 
beyond question in the nation. Their 
first care must be to establish on an im- 
movable foundation the principles, that 
the nation alone makes a alone can alter 
the constitution; that to the nation alone 
all allegiance is due, and against it alone 
can treason be committed; that all other 
authority, however high, is merely deriva- 
tive, responsible, and Bounded by the writ- 
ten law; that the sovereignty of the nation 
is exercised through its representatives 
duly elected ; and that to these represen- 
tatives the obedience of all executive 
officers must be paid. This done, they 
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may afford to make any conservative 
regulations with regard to the election of 
the national assembly and the mode of its 
roceeding that they please; and where 
reedom is young, they will find careful 
regulations of this kind needful. It is the 
game of the Bonapartists, first to assert 
the sovereignty of the nation, and then to 
make the nation permanently divest itself 
of its sovereignty by a plébiscite in favor 
of the Bonaparte family and the brood of 
adventurers whose instruments the Bona- 
partes are. Of course, no legislation can 
prevent a national suicide; but clear 
declarations of principle are not barren 
because they are not endowed with force 
to defend themselves against treachery or 
violence: and it would be important to 
Geclare that the national sovereignty is 
inherent as well as entire, and that no single 
generation can by its act divest future 
generations of their right. 

So long as there is a single head to 
the State there will always be some dan- 
ger of a revival of monarchical preten- 
sions, and of a dispute as to the seat of 
the sovereign power, at least in any coun- 
try where monarchy has long existed and 
monarchical ideas have taken root. Amer- 
ica is republican soil, on which hardly 
any but democratic ideas can grow; the 
sovereignty of the nation is firmly estab- 
lished not only in documents, but in the 
minds of the people; the president is 
elected for a short term, his powers are 
clearly bounded by the written law, he 
has hardly any military force at his com- 
mand ; = Jackson showed a tendency to 
encroachment, and the jobbers who plun- 
dered the community under Grant be- 


trayed their desire not only of increasing, | 


but of perpetuating his power. A single 
head of the State is a fancied necessity; 
the Swiss constitution, which, instead of a 
single man, has a council with a president 
whose function is only to preside, presents 
great advantages in this respect, and is 
the safest model for adoption. It more- 
over gets rid of that which is the scourge 
even of America, but far more of any 
country where the questions that divide 
parties are so fundamental and party hos- 
tility is so deadly as in France —a presi- 
dential election, which periodically stirs up 
from their depths all the most violent pas- 
sions, excites the most turbulent ambitions, 
and brings all questions to a dangerous 
head. The framers of the American Con- 
stitution were in some degree misled, like 
the framers of the French Constitution, by 
their British model which they reproduced 
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in a republican form; they imagined that 
it was necessary to have something in 
place of the king, and the elective presi- 
dency with all its evils is the result. 

Another signal and calamitous instance 
of mistaken imitation of the British Consti- 
tution is the power of dissolution, which 
the other day, in the hands of a disloyal 
president and Senate, was so nearly the 
means of overturning the republic. In 
the days in which the power of legislation, 
with the other attributes of sovereignty, 
resided in the crown, and Parliaments were 
merely consultative, or at most instruments 
for supplying by the grant of subsidies the 
occasional necessities of the crown, it was. 
a. matter of course that they should be 
summoned only when the crown needed 
their presence, and dismissed as soon as 
their advice had been given and they had 
voted their supplies. Our modern power 
of dissolution is a survival of this original 
state of things. But with us it is no 
longer practically in the hands of the king, 
or of any authority outside Parliament ; it 
has passed, with the other attributes of 
the sovereign power, to the Parliament 
itself. It is exercised by a Parliamentary 
minister, by whose advice the crown is 
bound on this as on all other questions to 
be guided, for the purpose of testing the 
relative position of parties in the country; 
and its exercise is limited to that object by 
restrictions which, though tacit and to be 
found in no book on constitutional law, are 
perfectly understood and observed by both 
parties as the rules of the game. It is in 
fact the mode by which the House of 
Commous adjusts itself to the public opin- 
ion which is the basis of its power. This 
has not been seen by those who, thinking 
to reproduce the British Constitution, have 
vested in an authority really external to 
the Parliament, such as the French mar- 
shalate,a power of dissolution, which is in 
fact a power of extinguishing for the time, 
and may in disloyal hands be used as a 
power of extinguishing forever, the organ 
of the national sovereignty, and the-na- 
tional sovereignty itself. e know well 
that in the case of France the fault does 
not lie with the friends of the republic ; 
but it is not in France alone that the error 
respecting the power of dissolution has 
prevailed. 

Dissolutions and general elections are 
alike obsolete bequests of old feudal poli- 
ties ; and though by the practical temper- 
ament and the political experience of the 
English they have been tacitly accommo- 
dated, like other parts of the historic sys- 
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tem, to the requirements of the present 
day, they are alike in themselves evil as 
well as obsolete. The existence of the 
assembly which is the organ of the national 
rere ss and without which the nation 
is practically powerless, ought never to be 
suspended Le an hour; from its suspen- 
sion in any country in which elective insti- 
tutions have still a disputed title, and are 
threatened by hostile machinations, the 
most serious dangers may arise. General 
elections are evil, because they bring on 
those violent conflicts of opinion, and 
pitched battles between parties, which 
when the differences of sentiment are so 
extreme as they are between the Ultra- 
montanists and the Liberals, the Legiti- 
mists and the Radicals in France, are in 
the highest degree perilous, and, as the 
recent crisis has plainly indicated, might, 
in a very inflamed state of feeling, lead at 
once to an outbreak of violence and civil 
war. To avert such conflicts, to avoid 
pitched battles of opinion, to make the 
stream of political progress glide within its 
banks, pad with as few cataracts as possi- 
ble, ought to be the aim of all framers of 
elective constitutions. An elective assem- 
bly renewed, not all at once, but by instal- 
ments, and at regular periods fixed by law, 
independent of the will of any functionary, 
will fulfil the condition of uninterrupted 
life, without which usurping governments, 
like that of De Broglie, may always be 
tempted to suspend its existence or get 
rid of it altogether; and it will conform 
steadily, yet promptly enough, to the 
changes of public opinion, without those 
violent revolutions which general elec- 
tions are apt to produce, and without giv- 
ing the excessive predominance which 
they are apt to give to the question or the 
cry of theday. The necessity under which 
party leaders find themselves of providing 
a question and a cry for a general election 
has had a bad effect even on English leg- 
islation. 

Another illusion which has led to 
strange consequences in France, and in 
all other countries where the building of 
constitutions has been going on, including 
the British colonies, is the notion that the 
House of Lords is a senate moderating 
by its mature wisdom the action of the 
more popular house. As we have had 
occasion to say elsewhere, the House of 
Lords is not a senate; it is an old feudal 
estate of the realm; its action has been, 
not that of ripe wisdom moderating popu- 
lar impulse, but simply that of privilege 
combating, so far as it dared, all change, 
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in the. interest of the privileged order. 
Whether its influence is really conserva- 
tive may be doubted; in the first place, 
because its resistance to change, being 
unreasoning and anti-national, is very apt, 
as the history of the first Reform Bill 
shows, to provoke the revolutionary spirit 
rather than to allay it; and in the second 
place, because it operates as a practical 
ostracism of the great landowners, who, 
under the circumstances of English so- 
ciety, would otherwise certainly find seats 
in the House of Commons. The real 
stronghold of English conservatism is the 
preponderance of the aristocratic, or rather 
plutocratic element in the House of Com- 
mons. But at all events the House of 
Lords furnishes no model to any country 
which has not an hereditary and territorial 
aristocracy, or a privileged order of some 
kind, having its base, and presenting a ful- 
crum of resistance, outside the body of the 
nation. If both assemblies emanate from 
the nation, whatever diversities there 
may be in the mode of their election, and 
even if the senate be not directly elected, 
but nominated by a government itself the 
offspring of election, the attempt to make 
the national sovereignty check and restrain 
itself by acting through two organs instead 
of one, and confronting its own impulses 
with its own cooler wisdom, must ulti- 
mately fail. So = the same party 
has a majority in both assemblies, the 
double machinery will work smoothly, but 
at the same time it will be ineffective. 
But when the party which is in a majority 
in the popular assembly is in a minority in 
the senate, as soon as an important ques- 
tion arises there will be a collision between 
the two houses, and the result will be a 
dead-lock, which will last till the nation 
compels one of the two assemblies to give 
way, declaring thereby in effect that the 
national sovereignty is delegated to the 
other. Nor is there any real advantage in 
the delay which the dead-lock causes, 
sufficient to compensate for the violence 
of the struggle, and the dangerous excita- 
tion of turbulent and revolutionary pas- 
sions. Such is the experience of the Brit- 
ish colonies in Australia, while in Canada 
the senate is a cipher, and its debates are 
not even reported. In Italy the same 
party was at first in the majority in both 
chambers; but the other day a change 
took place in the popular chamber, and at 
once there were symptoms of collision. 
In France, the Senate at each great crisis 
of the constitution has proved impotent or 
useless, as the historian of parliamentary 
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government in France admits; but it is 
now showing a tendency, as might have 
been expected, to become the citadel of a 
party, or rather a group of parties, bent on 
overturning the republic in the interest 
of some form of government more favor- 
able to aristocracy ; and in this way it 
threatens to prove not a nullity, but a dan- 
ger of the first magnitude, and an instru- 
ment of attempts, such as the attempts of 
De Broglie, which may plunge the coun- 
try again into civil war. If the example 
of the American Senate is cited in favor of 
a second chamber, it must be remembered 
that the American Senate represents the 
federal principle as opposed to the prin- 
ciple of population, and that its authority 
and usefulness, whatever they may be, 
thus depend on its connection with a fed- 
eration. 

Besides, of what special elements do 

ou wish your senate to consist? What 
is to be the special character of its mem- 
bers compared with those who ‘sit in the 
lower house? Till this is distinctly set- 
tled, all devices for particular modes of 
election or appointment are devices with- 
out an object; they are machines for pro- 
ducing something which itself is not de- 
termined. Do you wish your senate to 
consist of old men, in accordance with the 
literal meaning of the name, and with the 
habit of primitive nations? It will repre- 
sent the infirmities of old age. Do you 
wish it to consist of the rich? It will be 
the organ of a class interest, odious and 
the object of suspicion to all the rest of 
the nation. Ordo you wish it to consist 
of the best and most trustworthy of your 
public men? If you succeed in putting 
these men into the senate, you will deprive 
the popular chamber of its guides and of 
those most able to control its impulses 
and passions, and in a manner ostracize 
your legislative wisdom. Something like 
this happened to Cromwell when he 
thought to temper the fractiousness of the 
House of Commons by restoring the 
Upper House: to supply materials for his 
Upper House he had to take his best men 
{from the Lower; the lead in the Com- 
mons was broken up; the two houses 
fell foul of each other; and the Parlia- 
ment was dissolved in a storm. 

Instead of attempting to divide the sov- 
ereignty, which is really indivisible, and 
to make the nation perform the chimerical 
operation of producing by election a check 
upon itself, attention should, we venture 
to think, be directed, more carefully and 
systematically than it has ever yet been, 
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to the constitution of the representative 
assembly, to the mode and rate of its re- 
newal, to the securities for its deliberate 
action and for the exclusion from it of 
mere passion and impulse, to such ques- 
tions as that between direct election and 
election through local councils or other 
intermediate bodies, to the qualifications 
for the franchise in the way of property, 
age, education, or performance of national 
duties. It is singular, for instance, that 
amidst all the discussions about vetoes, 
absolute or suspensive, to be reposed in 
kings or presidents, no one has thought of 
requiring an absolute majority of the 
whole house for the passage of an opposed 
measure, or of giving to a minority, if it 
amounts to a certain proportion of the 
house, a limited power of delay. 

But of all the things borrowed by France 
and other nations from the British Consti- 
tution the most palpably absurd and calam- 
itous, in its general application, is the sys- 
tem of party, which sets up the great 
offices of state as the prizes of a perpetual 
conflict between two organized parties, 
and relies upon the perpetual existence of 
these two parties and the ceaseless con- 
tinuance of their conflict as the only avail- 
able means of carrying on constitutional 
government. It is strange that any one 
should have fallen into such a trap who 
had studied the Parliamentary history of 
England. In this country there have 
throughout been two Parliamentary par- 
ties, and two only; while the objects 
sought by both have been so definite and 
of such importance as at once to ensure 
cohesion, and to justify, in some degree at 
least, allegiance to the party standard. 
The conflict of parties has, in fact, been 
the means of carrying on and regulating 
a series of organic changes and reforms 
in a democratic, or at least in a popular, 
direction. The adherents of each party 
have been able to say, with truth, that 
they were contending for the ascendency 
of certain definite principles in govern- 
ment and legislation. At the same time 
there have been certain principles common 
to both parties, which, with the remarkable 
aptitude of the nation, and the retention of 
the leadership on both sides by a section 
of the aristocracy, have always, in modern 
times, kept the contest within bounds. 
Even so, party has often shown that it is 
but a fine name for faction; and in the 
pauses of progress, when there was no 
great question before the country, the 
generous emulation of party leaders has 
sunk into a personal struggle for place 
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with all its rancor and all its meanness. 
Such, however, as it is, the ground for the 
existence of the party system is peculiar 
to England, and has its explanation in her 
political history: the attempt to reproduce 
the system in other countries, without the 
ground for its existence, will be not only 
senseless, but noxious in the highest de- 
ee. To divide a nation forever into two 
actions, and to set these factions to wage 
a perpetual war, such a war as that of 
factious always is, and with the usual 
weapons of intrigue, mutual calumny, and 
corruption, is surely the strangest plan ever 
deliberately adopted by a political archi- 
tect; and if we could be convinced that 
this was the only possible mode of carrying 
on constitutional government, we shoul 
regard the case of constitutional govern- 
ment as hopeless. How can our political 
salvation be found in a system of which it 
is the inherent tendency, one might almost 
say the avowed object, to stir up discord, 
to excite unpatriotic passions, to stimu- 


late selfish ambitions, to deprave political | 


character, to destroy that reasonable loy- 
ally to the national government on which 
the very existence of a free community 
depends? If the absurdity of such a the- 
ory is not manifest enough in itself, let 
inquiry be made into the working of the 
system of party in the British colonies, 
where it has been retained for the per- 
sonal benefit of groups of politicians, 
when, all organic questions having been 
settled, the public grounds for such com- 
binations and for allegiance to party have 
ceased to exist ; it will soon become mani- 
fest what are its effects upon the efficiency, 
purity, and stability of government, on 
the morality of public life, on the political 
character of the people. In the United 
States there was ground enough, and more 
than enough, for the existence of party 
while the nation was divided on the ques- 
tion of slavery; and it is not surprisin 

the party spirit should have prevaile 

over allegiance to the nation, or that there 
should have been a party conflict of the 
utmost bitterness, which, being brought to 
a head by an election to the presidency, 
ended in a civil war. But the old materi- 
als for party having been thus exhausted, 
and new materials not as them- 
selves, the combinations are breaking up, 


the lines are becoming confused, and the 
present government, in undertaking the 
work of administrative reform, hatdly 
relies more on the support of its own 
party, the regular managers of which are 
all against it, than on that of the best sec- 
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tion of the other party, and less on either 
than.on that of the nation at large. 

The historian of parliamentary govern- 
ment in France, M. Duvergier de Hau- 
ranne, who tacitly assumes throughout 
his work the necessity of the party system, 
states its theory thus: “ In free countries, 
where liberty is not of yesterday, there 
always exist, in the bosom of society, two 
principal tendencies, one towards liberty, 
the other towards authority, which mani- 
fest themselves in all legal ways, above 
all in the way of elections, and which usu- 
ally produce two parties, having each its 
principles, its opinions, its flag. Of these 
parties one has the majority, and governs, 
not 7 but indirectly, by the influ- 
ence which it exercises, the choices 
which it indicates, the measures which 
it defends or combats. The other be- 
comes the opposition, and watches the 
government, controls it, keeps it up to the 
mark, till such time as faults or a move- 
ment of public opinion change the relative 
position of the parties, and give it in its 
turn the right and the power of governing.” 
Two tendencies, according to this eminent 
writer, there must always be in the nation, 
one towards authority, the other towards 
liberty ; and these tendencies are the foun- 
dations of the two parties, by the perpetual 
conflict of which government is to be car- 
ried on. But suppose a man to have an 
equal and well-balanced regard, both for 
authority and for liberty, to which party is 
he to belong? Or is he to remain in a 
state of suspension, and to be eliminated 
from politics, because he thinks rightly 
and is free from undue bias? Suppose 
the nation itself to have arrived at a rea- 
sonable frame of mind, to be practically 
convinced that, while the preservation of 
ordered liberty is the object for which 
authority exists, rational allegiance to 
authority was essential to the preservation 
of liberty — what then? Because the na- 
tion was all of one opinion, and that opin- 
ion “meager the right one, would the 
possibility of good government be at an 
end? Then, again, do not those who hold 
the view of M. Duvergier de Hauranne 
perceive that, while it is essential to their 
theory that there should be only two par- 
ties, that of authority and that of liberty, 
that of the government and that of the 
opposition, the fact is that in France 
there are a dozen, that the same is the 
case in other countries, and that even in 
England, though the Conservative party, 
which is a party of interest, retains its 
unity, the Liberal party, which is a party 
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of opinion, is splitting into sections, which 
are becoming every day less amenable to 
party discipline, and therefore weaker as 
awhole? Itis evident that, as intellectual 
activity and independence of mind in- 
crease, sectional differences of opinion will 
multiply, and party organization will be- 
come more impracticable every day. 
Nothing will be left us but hollow, treach- 
erous, and ephemeral combinations of 
cliques which have no real principle of 
union, and which will be torn asunder again 
by mutual jealousies almost as soon as 
they are combined. Intrigue and cabal 
will continually gain force ; the hope of a 
stable government will grow more faint; 
until at last the people, in sheer weariness 
and despair, will fling themselves at the 
feet of any one who promises to give them 
stability and security with the strong hand. 

An executive council, regularly elected 
by the legislature, in which the supreme 
power resides, and renewed by a proper 
rotation and at proper intervals, so as to 
seep the harmony between the legis- 
ature and the executive, without a minis- 
terial crisis or a vote of censure, is the 
natural and obvious crown of an elective 
policy; and to something of this sort, we 
venture to think, all free communities will 
be ultimately compelled to have recourse, 
by the manifest failure of the party sys- 
tem. If further security for the responsi- 
bility of the executive to the legislative, 
and for the maintenance of harmony be- 
tween the two, were deemed needful, it 
might be provided that, besides the limita- 
tion of office to a certain term, each mem- 
ber of the council should be liable to 
removal at any time for special cause, by 
the vote of a certain proportion of the 
assembly. Such a provision would have 
enabled the French legislature to get rid 
of Barras and his two accomplices in the 
Executive Directory as soon as it became 
manifest that they were conspiring against 
the constitution. 

A national assembly, elected under such 
conditions as may appear to be most fa- 
vorable to the ascendency of intelligence 
and public spirit, representing the undivid- 
ed sovereignty of the nation, always in 
existence, renewed by such instalments as 
may preserve its popular character with- 
out rendering it the sport of temporary 
passion, legislating under rules the best 
that can be devised for securing deliber- 
ate action, and in its turn electing the 
members of a responsible executive — 
such, once more, seems the natural organ- 
ization of a community which, in the 
course of human progress, has discarded 
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the hereditary principle, and adopted the. 
elective principle in its stead. No consti- 
tution can protect itself against the exter- 
nal violence of a great army if the army is 
willing, at the bidding of a military usurp- 
er, to cut the throat of public liberty. 
No constitution can change the political 
character of a nation, or cure, as by magic, 
the weakness and servility contracted by 
centuries of submission to a centralized 
and arbitrary administration. No consti- 
tution can neutralize the bad effects 
produced on public spirit and on mutual 
confidence by the decay of religious be- 
lief in the minds of a great part of the 
nation, and the absence or imperfect 
development of any new faith. No con- 
stitution can eliminate the general vices 
of human nature, or the special vices of 
the particular nation. But such a consti- 
tution as we have indicated would at least 
not contain in itself the certain seeds of 
its own destruction; it would not be liable 
to legal dissolution by any external pow- 
er; it would continue to exist, to do its 
work better or worse, to renew itself by 
an operation as regular as the seasons, and 
which there could never be a special temp- 
tation to interrupt ; without inducing tor- 
por, it would avoid anything like a violent 
crisis, such as is brought on by a general 
election, especially after a penal dissolu- 
tion; it would keep the way always open 
to the reform of what is bad, by means of 
improved elections and without a revolu- 
tion; it would give full play to any increase 
of virtue and intelligence which there 
might be among the people; its course 
would no doubt be at first somewhat halt- 
ing and unsatisfactory among a people 
whose training has been so unfortunate, 
but it could hardly fall to the ground, or 
fail to answer in a tolerable way the ordi- 
nary ends of government. 

Of the present constitution, unfortunate- 
ly, the contrary is true. It does contain in 
itself the almost certain seeds of its own 
destruction. The quasi-monarchical pow- 
er, presidency, marshalate, or whatever it 
is to be called, and the Senate, which is 
sure to have an aristocratic character, will 
probably remain, as they are now, the 
double basis of a perpetual reaction in 
favor of the hereditary principle, to which 
privilege, with good reason, clings; and 
recent experience renders it highly prob- 
able that the two, if firmly onbed, would 
be able by successive dissolutions, com- 
bined with the exercise of government 
influence in the elections, to place in the 
utmost peril, and practically to annihilate, 
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‘the national sovereignty itself. The con- 
stitution of “three powers ” is a constitu- 
‘tion of civil war. 

In discussing constitutions, however, 
and the revision of constitutions, we are 
haunted by the unwelcome apprehension 
‘that something of a sterner kind may yet 
be in store for France. We do not great- 
ly fear that a soldier, whose name is asso- 
ciated with nothing extraordinary or great 
except defeat, will conceive the design of 
founding a military empire in his own in- 
terest. We do not greatly fear the cler- 
icals, since the catastrophe of Eugénie 
and her priests, and when Ultramonta- 
nism, in spite of its recent spasm of aggres- 
sive energy, is manifestly losing ground 
throughout educated Europe. We do not 
even greatly fear Bonapartism in itself, 
simply as a movemert in favor of the res- 
toration of a military a for the 
benefit of a discredited dynasty. What 
we fear is the implacable hostility of 
aristocracy to a republic based upon 
equality. In France the three aristocra- 
cies, Legitimist, Orleanist, and Bona- 
partist, are now collectively strong; their 
wealth has greatly increased; they begin 
to feel a common interest, social and pollit- 
ical, though they are at present ranged 
under the banners of different pretenders, 
and have hitherto, by their disunion, saved 
the republic. One and all they instinctively 
hate equality, and those hate it most bitter- 
ly whose nobility is of yesterday. You may 
demonstrate as Clearly as you please that 
aristocracy has had its hour, that human- 
ity is passing into another phase, that the 
best and most glorious part which a man 
who inherits the influence of aristocracy 
can play is to smooth the transition into a 
new era: some of the finer minds, and of 
those who can hope to maintain ther posi- 
tion by their own character and intellect, 
will perhaps listen to you; the mass will 
obey the bias of class, cling to privilege, 
and constantly conspire against equality 
and any institutions by which equality is 
upheld. Their feelings towards the dem- 
ocratic masses are not those of mere 

litical difference, but of hatred more 

itter than that which is felt by a foreign 
enemy, and aggravated by contempt. The 
aristocratic conspiracy, for such at bot- 
tom it was, of De Broglie and Fourtou 
has for the moment failed; but the at- 
tempt will be perpetually renewed; and 


it will be fortunate indeed if the question 
‘between the republic and the aristocracy 
is finally decided without adding another 
convulsion to the ninety years’ agony of 
France. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE GER- 
MAN OF 


FRAU VON INGERSLEBEN, 
Xv. 
THE DEPARTURE. 


FRAULEIN MOLLY had already said 
that-the princess felt uncomfortable in 
Waldbad and would therefore soon leave 
it, and in fact ever since the time of Car- 
los’s abduction, Katharina’s mind had been 
fixed upon going away from the village. 
Although every precaution was taken to 
render any repetition of the attempt im- 
possible, the princess lived in continual 
fear of losing her boy. 

Moreover, the universal excitement the 
event had created made the position of 
affairs in Waldbad less agreeable to Kath- 
arina. To be sure, the sympathy of all 
classes was exhibited in a manner which 
she had never before been able to obtain, 
either by her rank, her lavish expenditure, 
or even her personal attractions. But 
the mode in which this sympathy was 
shown annoyed and oppressed, instead of 
pleasing her, for the hours of unutterable 

tief which these people had shared with 
er placed them on a more familiar foot- 
ing in her society. 
hey had seen the woman, around 
whom circumstances had hitherto diffused 
a certain halo, overpowered by grief, help- 
less, and feeble. In spite of all external 
differences, anguish had crushed its vic- 
tim as completely as it would have van- 
uished any other mortal, and therefore 
the greater part of the bulwark of distinc- 
tion had fallen. But at the same time they 
thought that this glimpse of the beautiful 
woman’s heart had revealed warm, deep 
feelings, and they therefore gave her a 
double share of love in return for their 
deficiencies in outward deference. 

People in general have a strong resem- 
blance to children, only unfortunately this 
similarity shows itself more in the imma- 
turity than in the instinctive purity and 
truth of childhood. Bright, strongly- 
marked colors dazzle and allure young 
eyes, which are not yet able to perceive 
more delicate shades, and thus a picture 
whose — stands forth boldly from the 
canvas will naturally win more applause 
from the multitude than the masterpiece 
of art in which the outward form is merely 
the husk of the soul within. Even the 
most uneducated eye will discover the 
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meaning of the first picture, and thus be 
filled with a ‘certain sense of gratification 


‘at its own correct perception, while few 


persons can rise to the height of the real 
work of-art, and there are always few 
spirits that can soar from earthly to heav- 
enly things. 

Thus Katharina’s loud grief and total 
loss of composure seemed to the multi- 
tude a proof of her deep feelings, her ar- 
dent maternal love. But for her sobs and 
shrieks her anguish would not have been 
discovered or believed; but these outward 
tokens victoriously conquered the doubts 
of even the most incredulous. The few 
who, possessing greater delicacy, were 
wounded and repelled by this want of self- 
control, disappeared in the throng of pan- 
egyrists, because they were silent, while 
the others loudly announced their opin- 
ions. 

In this way a circle of eager and cordial 
sympathizers, who advanced far beyond 
the limits of their former acquaintance- 
ship, had gathered around tharina. 
The partition which external circumstances 
had formed between them was broken, and 
the chasm of higher social position bridged 
over by the warm interchange of feeling 
which united the multitude to the princess. 
Unfortunately this sympathy soon died 
out of Katharina’s heart, and the eager but 
somewhat too obtrusive and informal man- 
ner in which it was displayed by others 
grew very burdensome. 

We ought not to judge the princess too 
severely, for experience teaches that the 
close connection with our fellow mortals 
into which necessity and misfortune bring 
us, is so beneficial that it almost paralyzes 
our grief, but nevertheless —and we can 
all test it — as soon as the necessity disap- 
pears, the anxiety is removed. This same 
close connection may easily become an 
oppressive chain. While formerly sus- 
tained by the consciousness that we were 
not alone, but among sympathizing friends, 
we are now oppressed by the expectation 
that we must continue to feel with equal 
keenness an emotion which borrowed its 
intensity from the exigency of the mo- 
ment. 

Relations which have been produced by 
unusual circumstances must be broken, if 
life is to flow on in its accustomed chan- 
nel. We, therefore, often falsely com- 
plain of ingratitude, when it is only our own 
short-sightedness which prevents us from 
recognizing the laws of nature. Grief is 
simply a messenger from heaven, it makes 
us better and purer, enlarges our powers of 
loving, but mother earth asserts her rights 
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only too soon, and sinks her children in:o 
their former egotism. 

The woman, hitherto a total stranger to 
the princess, on whose shoulder she had 
unconsciously leaned her head, who had 
supported her in her arms, and whispered 
consoling words in her ear, felt bound to 
her forever. The sailors who had been 
summoned to search for the lost boy, and 
to whom the mother had expressed her 
thanks with tears and sobs, had been de- 
voted to her in body and soul from that 
moment, but asked in return a constant 
remembrance. The throng who had sym- 
pathizingly surrounded her when, over- 
whelmed with anguish, she struggled on 
the verge of madness, pursued her with 
familiar tokens of love, and expected a 
response. 

Katharina was too wise not to perceive 
that the uncomfortable warmth of this 
universal sympathy must not be too quick- 
ly cooled by her own conduct, unless she 
wished to expose herself to the harshest 
condemnation. The thermometer of feel- 
ing must move gradually up and down, 
for its sudden bounds reveal correspond- 
ing throbs in human hearts, which are 
difficult to heal, and even when cured 
show their deep wounds forever by the 
broad scars that remain. 

But what Katharina’s reason’ clearly 
perceived, her disposition — the sole ruler 
to which she bowed — was unable to exe- 
cute. She could not endure the constraint, 
for she had never learned to control her 
feelings, and thus a hasty departure was 
the only solution of the difficulty. With 
almost Suede haste she ordered prepara- 
tions to be made for this departure, prep- 
arations which, in consequence of the 
magnificent style of housekeeping, unne- 
cessary, and almost absurd for the short 
time of her stay, were somewhat extensive. 

Unfortunately her brother’s wound, 
which, in consequence of his neglect, had 
become somewhat serious, was a disagree- 
able obstacle to this speedy departure. 
Katharina would not go without him, and, 
impatiently awaited his convalesence. 
She began to hate the doctor, who repeat- 
ed his prohibition every morning, fancied 
he was acting in Elmar’s interest, and told 
the latter that his reluctance to travel was 
an unmanly yielding toa little pain. Elmar 
knew his sister too well to be angry with 
her for this reproach, neither did it wound 
him that she had not uttered a word of 
peng for the rescue of the boy — was 

e not Carlos’s uncle, and therefore mere- 
ly doing his duty when he saved his little 
nephew? 
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“If you will give me any sensible rea- 
son for the necessity of our immediate 
departure, Kathinka,” he answered quietly, 
in reply to her persistent entreaties, “I 
am ready to risk my health.” 

“ This excuse about your health is ridic- 
ulous, my dear Elmar,” replied his sister 
angrily. “You are quite well enough to 
travel, and the plain truth of the matter is 
that you are determined to stay here.” 

“If that were my intention, I should 
need no pretext. Probably you are not 
aware that the Sternaus received a tele- 
gram this morning, which will compel 
them to leave Waldbad this afternoon. 
The consul is dangerously ill, and has 
sent for his family.” 

“You seem to be on very confidential 
terms with these people,” and Katharina’s 
flushed cheeks, as well as the irritated tone 
in which she spoke, plainly showed her 
agitation. 

“ These people are kind enough to send 
every day to inquire about my health, and 
their servant told the news this morning.” 

This information produced the effect 
intended, for Katharina, without any far- 
ther consideration for her brother, deter- 
mined to leave Waldbad the next day. 
The following morning, however, the 
physician declared the-latter’s wound so 
much healed that he might travel without 
fear of a relapse, and Elmar therefore 
said he would accompany her. Katharina 
shrugged her shoulders, and regretted that 
she had allowed herself to be deceived 
several days by this farce. Elmar laughed, 
but made no reply, for he knew that no 
assurances from him would soothe his 
sister’s suspicions. 

Erica had never called upon the prin- 
cess of her own free will, but Katharina 
had sent for her several times and over- 
whelmed her with tokens of her love and 
gratitude. 

Erica, whose feelings towards her had 
sustained such a complete transformation, 
had been still farther prejudiced by her 
mother’s unfavorable opinion, but she 
could not help being a little won over by 
the lady’s extravagant expressions of es- 
teem and friendship, and thereby was ren- 
dered so irresolute that her usually frank 
manner became constrained, and she was 
thus robbed of her greatest charm. 

Towards Katharina she was really some- 
what awkward and unamiable, merely be- 
cause she reflected before she spoke, 
instead of yielding entirely to impulse. 
Too little versed in social forms to be able 
to maintain the proper medium between a 
suitable degree of politeness and due re- 
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serve, the princess’s unfavorable opinion 
was only too well justified. She felt this 
herself, and the knowledge increased. her 
uncomfortable constraint, till she was un- 
able to appear as usual towards any one 
except little Carlos, whose affection for her 
daily increased. 

In spite of this state of affairs, the prin- 
cess remained true to her resolution to 
obtain Erica for her companion, and even 
condescended to ask Fraulein Molly to 
remain in her house for a time, until both 
parties had made satisfactory arrange- 
ments. Molly, however, coldly declined, 
and Katharina — offended by this recep- 
tion of her advances — angrily desired the 
separation to take place at once, but Elmar 
opposed this plan with so much decision, 
that Katharina consented not to dismiss 
her companion until she reached Castle 
Altenborn. 

On this occasion she informed her 
brother that she intended to take Erica in 
Fraulein Molly’s place, and said that she 
could not show her gratitude better than 
by training the unattractive young girl, 
while at the same time her boy’s affections 
would have a new object, and relieve 
her a little of the burden that rested on 
herself. 

Elmar smiled somewhat scornfully at 
his sister’s eager explanation, and thereby 
irritated her into giving still more ample 
details of her admirable intentions towards 
the young girl, from which she would not 
be deterred, either by her consciousness 
of the great labor, or the knowledge of the 
jeers that would be lavished upon her 
good-nature. In reply to her brother’s 
question about the mother’s reception of 
her proposal, she was at last obliged, in 
spite of skilful evasions, to acknowledge 
that it had been declined, and confess 
that only the invalid’s approaching death 
afforded her a prospect of gaining her 
end. 

“ Really, Katharina!” said Elmar very 
gravely. “only your simplicity rendered it 
possible to propose such a plan under 
such circumstances. We will suppose 
that you were really urged on by feelings 
of gratitude to the young girl, or one 
could not help shuddering at the abyss of 
heartlessness you have disclosed.” 

“You are a fool, Elmar!” replied 
Katharina in a gay, bright tone. “I think 
the burden I am ready to impose upon 
myself is a sufficient proof of my gratitude. 
But you men are all egotists, and do not 
comprehend a woman’s capacity for self- 
sacrifice.” 

On the day of departure only cheer- 
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. ful faces were to be seen in the little fairy 
castle. The princess was delighted to 
leave a place which had become uncom- 
fortable to her, Fraulein Molly was equally 
rejoiced to see the end of a companion- 
ship which was daily growing more unen- 
durable, and even Elmar was glad to turn 
his back upon a house that was very dull 
for him. The servants seemed equally 
well satisfied; they had fallen into the 
natural error of expecting to find amuse- 
ment for themselves in a trip to a water- 
ing-place, and this expectation had not 
only remained unfulfilled, but they had 
actually had far less pleasure than at Castle 
Altenborn. 

The princess sent for Erica again that 
morning to take leave of her. She em- 
braced and kissed her, and as a souvenir 
put around her neck a gold chain, from 
which hung a locket set with diamonds, 
containing her own miniature. The young 
girl, who had never before possessed any 
‘article of jewelry, blushed with pleasure, 
and thanked the princess cordially with 
deep emotion. Katharina kissed her again, 
and then left her alone with her happi- 
ness. 

Erica approached the window to look at 
the picture more closely. It was exqui- 
sitely painted, and a speaking likeness, 
but the face seemed more youthful and 
there was a certain happy repose upon the 
features which contrasted very favorabl 
with the constant restlessness of the origi- 
nal. Fraulein Molly, who chanced to en- 
ter the room, had scarcely glanced at the 
magnificently framed picture, when she 
started back exclaiming, — 

“What? Did the princess give you 
this portrait? ” 

“Yes,” replied Erica in surprise; “is 
there anything remarkable about the pic- 
ture?” 

“It was her bridal gift to the prince. 
He wore it around his neck for years, until 
his love grew cold and he threw the con- 
cealed jewel aside like a cast-off garment, 
and finally sent it back to his divorced 
wife.” 

Erica involuntarily seized the chain and 
hastily snatched it from her neck. 

“ Are you superstitious, Erica?” asked 
Molly. } 

“ On the seashore, and among the fish- 
ermen it is easy to become so. Hitherto, 
however, I have always kept the conscious- 
ness of my superstition to myself, though 
I have been unable to conquer it.” 

“Then my incautious remark caused 
you pain, I wish I had not made it.” 

“Never mind, Fraulein Molly, I shall 
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probably never meet the princess again, 
so her gifts will bring me no misfortune.” 

“Certainly, Erica, neither the picture 
nor the chain can injure you, but I doubt 
whether you have seen the original for the 
last time, or I am entirely mistaken in my 
knowledge of human nature.” 

Erica looked inquiringly into her com- 
panion’s face, but before the latter could 
explain herself more clearly, Elmar opened 
the door. Erica had not seen him since 
the eventful evening of the robbery, and 
therefore involuntarily advanced a few 
paces towards him. Elmar also hastil 
approached, and holding out his baad, 
said cordially, — 

“ Welcome, companion of my suffer- 
ings! I was just going to your house, 
for I could not possibly leave this place 
without seeing you. How have you borne 
the excitement and exertions of that 
night?” 

“Better than you seem to have done, 
Baron von Altenborn,” replied Erica 
somewhat formally. ‘ You look pale.” 

“Do I really?” laughed Elmar. “ It is 
a pity that I can’t turn this interesting 
pallor to more account, but unfortunately 
Fraulein Caroline went away yesterday.” 

“Don’t be uncivil, baron,” said Molly, 
eg Erica gazed silently out of the win- 

ow. 

“ Ah! you punish me with the ‘baron’! 
You know the sensation aroused by the 
title is about as agreeable as the scratch- 
ing of a knife on a china plate.” 

“Then you must have been very well 
pleased with me during the short time of 
our intercourse,” replied Molly with a 
mischievous curtsy. 

Erica understood neither the unusual, 
and, as it seemed to her, causeless gaiety 
of Fraulein Molly, nor did Elmar’s man- 
ner meet with a response. She felt sad 
and out of humor, and wished to go away. 
Just as she raised the chain, which was 
lying on the window-sill, to put it in her 
pocket, Elmar’s eyes rested upon it, and 
his bright face suddenly clouded as he 
asked hastily, — 

“Did Kathinka give you that chain, 
Erica? Madame la princesse is always 
the same,” he continued with cutting con- 
tempt, turning to Molly. “Grant me one 
request, Fraulein Molly,” he _ instantl 
added in his former jesting tone, “ thoug 
it is tolerably uncivil. Leave me alone a 
moment with my young friend. I have 
some things to say to her which even your 
discreet ear must not hear.” 

“My curiosity is not excited,” replied 
Molly slowly, “ or rather I anticipated your 
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wish, and was: just going away. But let 
me first tell you that Madame la princesse 
is not always the same, but knows how to 
gain her own will under all circumstances, 
so your words will be vain.” 

“ Will against will, Fraulein Molly, we’ll 
try. Has my tone wounded the little sen- 
sitive plant?” asked Elmar, when Molly 
had left the room. 

She made no reply, but the shadow that 
rested on her face clearly revealed her 
feelings. Her compressed lips quivered 
with mingled grief and indignation, the 
lids drooped heavily over her eyes, and 
the clear brow was furrowed with deep 
lines of thought. Elmar gazed at hera 
moment, and then said with a faint sigh,— 

“ Unfortunately, I have no time to call 
back the sunlight to those features. Kath- 
arina may come in at any moment, so I 
must take advantage of these few sec- 
onds to entreat you, Erica, to answer my 
sister’s proposal to take you as companion 
in Fraulein Molly’s place with a decided 
refusal.” 

The words certainly seemed by no 
means adapted to restore Erica’s cheer- 
fulness, indeed the shadow on her face 
deepened, and she answered gravely,— 

“My mother has already declined the 
offer, I have no voice in the matter.” 

Elmar looked out of the window with- 
out making any reply, he seemed embar- 
rassed by the mode in which she had 
worded heranswer. “ Certainly,” he said 
at last, “your mother now has the sole 
right to decide, but you will grow older, 
become more independent, Erica, and 
then you will have full freedom.” 

_ “1 will never leave my mother of my 
own free will,” cried Erica passionately. 

Elmar again glanced through the pane. 
Was it possible that the daughter had no 
suspicion of her mother’s condition? And 
if so, would it not be almost asin to destroy 
this innocent confidence in the future? 
“1 expected no different course,” he said 
after a still longer pause, “but I must 
have some positive security. Give me 
your hand, and promise solemnly that, 
under no circumstances, will you accept a 
situation with the princess.” 

“TI promise,” replied Erica softly, plac- 
ing her hand in ‘Elmar’s. Her indigna- 
tion had vanished, but her grief had grown 
still deeper, and she could scarcely re- 
strain her tears. 

“Don’t hang your head so, little heath- 
er blossom,” said Elmar in a very differ- 
ent tone, “ there are plenty of real troubles 
in life, and we must therefore be econom- 
ical with our grief. What, tears! I 
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really believe, little fairy, you are trying to 
unman me.” 

' The jesting tone was not calculated to 
restrain Erica’s tears. She pressed both 
hands over her eyes to restrain and con- 
ceal the increasing flood. Elmar threw 
his arm around her and drew her towards 
him. “ Don’t cry, Erica,” he whispered 
softly, “we are only parting for a short 
time. I will certainly come back again 
next year, and,” he added in a fonder tone, 
“if you ever need a friend, call upon me, 
I will obey the summons wherever I may 
be.” He touched her brow with his lips, 
and vanished before Erica fully compre- 
hended what had happened. 

She too now left the room and walked 
slowly towards home. The promise of 
another meeting, the certainty of his sym- 
pathy, were inexpressibly consoling to 
her, and it did not occur to her for some 
time that Elmar had shown a great deal 
of presumption in attributing her tears to 
his departure. True, she could not give 
any very clear account of their cause, even 
to herself, but of course it was probably 
her regret at parting from a family she 
had learned to love. 

She blushed with shame at the thought 
that her conduct had authorized the young 
man’s boldness, nay, even given cause for 
the belief that her tears flowed especially 
for Elmar’s departure. At each examina- 
tion, she found her behavior more and 
more improper and incomprehensible, and 
yet she could feel no lasting anger either 
with herself or the young baron, while the 
low whisper in which he had promised to 
return still rang in her ears. She went 
home as if in a dream, and her mother 
was obliged to remind her that she had 
intended to carry the princess a bouquet 
of flowers from the pastor’s garden. 

That afternoon a crowd of people 
thronged around the fairy castle, to watch 
the princess’s departure. At last she 
appeared at the door in travelling cos- 
tume, nodded kindly to the bystanders, 
expressed her thanks for the flowers with 
which her carriage was so richly adorned, 
and uttered a few words of regret that she 
was compelled to leave Waldbad. Little 
Carlos seemed to feel this sorrow less, for 
he eagerly watched the carriage that was 
to take him away, and could hardly be in- 
duced to notice the farewell greetings and 
join his mother in nodding and kissing 

is hand. Elmar also seemed pleasantly 
excited, although he bowed in every direc- 
tion, while Fraulein Molly sat beside the 
princess like a statue, and took no part in 
the bustle. 
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Erica, holding her huge bouquet, stood 
concealed amid the crowd, unable to sum- 
mon up courage to come forward. Her 
heart had again grown so heavy that she 
feared her farewell might betray her grief 
too plainly, and she would probably have 
carried her bouquet home again, if little 
Carlos had not seen her and attracted his 
mother’s attention. 

Now she was obliged to come forward, 
and, handing the flowers into the carriage, 
stammer an incoherent farewell. Katha- 
rina bent towards her to receive the bou- 
quet, and whispered as Elmar had done 
that morning: “ We shall not be separated 
long, we shall soon meet again, Erica.” 

The horses started, and the carriage 
soon disappeared from the eyes of the 
throng. ‘The princess’s whisper, however, 
did not afford the young girl the same con- 
solation that her brother’s had done, and 
she felt sadder than she would have be- 
— it possible to do a few hours be- 

ore. 


XVI. 
THE CONVERSATION. 


WHEN Erica awoke the next morning, 
the prevailing emotion in her heart was 
that of boundless desolation. The day 
stretched before her in such immeasurable 
length that she scarcely knew how to fill 
the hours which usually vanished only too 
rapidly. She felt disinclined to work or 
study, and a walk in the open air seemed 
to be the only thing that had not lost all 
charm for her, for she determined to take 
one immediately after breakfast. Just as 
she was in the act of leaving the house, 
Christine summoned her to her mother’s 
bedside. The message surprised and 
alarmed her, as the invalid of late had 
always spent the morning alone, and she 
hastily obeyed the call. 

Erica found her mother already dressed 
and sitting in her chair. She greeted the 
young girl lovingly, and pointed to a seat, 

ut either because she wished to escape 
observation, or in accordance with old 
custom, Erica took the little stool and 
placed it at the invalid’s feet. The latter 
made no objection, and as usual laid her 
hand affectionately on her daughter’s 
head ; but as she still kept silence, Erica 
at last ventured to ask timidly, — 

“You wanted to speak to me, mamma. 
But perhaps you feel too weak?” 

The invalid sighed and answered slowly, 
‘Yes, Erica, I feel very weak ; but never- 
theless I must speak to you before it is 
too late, before these lips are forever 
silent.” 


“Mamma!” was the only word Erica 
could utter. Her large eyes gazed, as if 
paralyzed with terror, into her mother’s 
face, and her whole form trembled. The 
veil which had hitherto concealed the sick 
woman’s condition from her eyes was torn 
away, and the impending loss of the dear- 
est treasure she possessed on earth sud- 
denly stood before her like a threatening 
spectre. : 

Frau von Hohenstadt again passed her 
hand lovingly over her daughter’s soft hair, 
but did not speak. Large tears now 
welled into Erica’s stony eyes, and letting 
her head fall into her mother’s lap, she 
murmured sobbing, — 

“ Mamma, you were almost always as 
sick as you are now; you won’t leave me, 
God will not tear you from me.” 

“Be calm, my child,” whispered the 
invalid, “do not make this terrible hour 
too hard for me. Let us unite in gratitude 
to God who has granted me so long a 
respite, and use the short interval of time 
that still remains to talk of your future.” 

“TI can have no future without you, 
mamma! I will die with you.” 

“If you really love your mother, Erica, 
compose yourself. I cannot endure the 
sight of your grief, and it will render it 
impossible for me to say what I ought — 
must tell you.” 

Erica raised her head, and forcing back 
her tears, replied with quivering lips, “I 
will weep no more, mamma, I am perfectly 
calm.” 

“ My own dear child,” whispered the 
mother, bending forward to press her lips 
upon the daughter’s brow. “ You have 
witnessed my long hours of suffering, 
Erica,” she added in a somewhat louder 
tone, “ you know that life had no joy for 
me except your presence.” 

“I know it, mamma,” murmured Erica. 
She had again bowed her head on her 
mother’s lap, and closed her eyes, while 
large tears ran slowly down her cheeks. 

“ Then you will not wish to disturb by 
your grief the rest for which I long. You 
will be sustained by the thought that your 
mother has at last found peace, entered 
the kingdom where there is no sorrow or 
weeping.” . 

“Yes, mamma,” replied Erica, in an 
almost inaudible tone. 

“Your future, my dear child, was the 
only thing that made it hard for me to 
leave this world; which, in spite of my 
grief and sufferings, still induced me to 
implore God to spare me to you. Your 
whole education was designed to steel your 
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withstand the storms of life. Your devel- 
opment, although in accordance with my 
hopes and wishes, was slow, and at seven- 
teen you are still almost a child.” 

“T am a child no longer, mamma! ‘This 
hour makes me cross the gulf and renders 
me ten years older.” 

“Grief matures the mind more rapidly 
than joy; so I will not despair because 

ou are now in the midst of the battle of 
ife. God in his great mercy has taken 
the bitterest sting from my dying hour; I 
need not leave you perfectly helpless. 
You are surprised, my Erica, and will be 
still more so when I tell you that probably 
the rash deed you performed that night is 
the sole cause of this relief. I cannot 
explain the matter in any other way. When 
I have told you all you can judge for your- 
self.” 

The invalid made a pause, but Erica did 
not interrupt it, and after a long silence 
she continued: “ You know, my child, al- 
though I have never spoken to you about 
the matter, that our former easy circum- 
stances were greatly changed by unforeseen, 
misfortunes. Ill and feeble as I was, I 
could not think of supporting 
in order to live and provide for your edu- 
cation was forced to convert the small, 
very small, amount of property that re- 
mained into an annuity, which ceases at 
my death. This income, even in the eco- 
nomical way in which we lived, was barely 
sufficient to defray our expenses, and ne- 
cessity compelled me to sell our last piece 
of property —this little house — which I 
had hoped to keep for you. The sum it 
would bring was small, it is true, but the 
cottage is dilapidated and of little value, 
though land in Waldbad is much higher 
than formerly. 

“It thus became impossible to secure 
your future independence, and I should 

erhaps have felt this inability still more 
bitterly, if my own life had not too clearly 
shown me the perishableness of all earthly 
riches. When this summer I perceived 
the speedy approach of death, and was 
forced to realize that I had but a short 
time to remain with you, my dear child, 
I thought it my duty to use in your 
behalf the few worldly advantages I still 
retain. 

“You know, Erica, that we have many 
wealthy relatives, but you also know I 
have never claimed their assistance, but 
on the contrary, in consequence of my 
misfortunes, remained aloof from them. 
I think I was right, but even a good prin- 
ciple may be carried too far. Praise- 


worthy consistency in this case can easily 
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become obstinacy and narrow-mindedness, 
whose sting is turned against ourselves. 

“Although your education entitles you 
to enter the circie where you have been 
destined to gain your daily bread, our 
secluded, lonely life has made it impossi- 
ble for you to acquire the social forms on 
which its members place a great, perhaps 
undue, value. 

“Under whatever name you may wish 
to enter a family, whether governess or 
companion, a certain familiarity with the 
rules of etiquette is always required, and 
this familiarity cannot be obtained in soli- 
tude, but only by intercourse with society. 
You are to have an opportunity to learn 
these forms in the house of one of your 
relatives. This is a request we can make 
without infringing on our self-respect, and 
whose fulfilment we are entitled to expect 
from those so nearly allied to us. God 
gave me no sister, to whom I should nat- 
urally have turned in such a case, and so 
I hesitated whether to apply to my cousin 
who inherited my parents’ estates as the 
next male heir, or to my cousin Vally, who 
was educated with me. 

“I decided in favor of the latter, be- 
cause I know very little of my cousin 
Kroneck, while Vally and I maintained for 
years a constant correspondence, which I 
gradually dropped. Vally, with her punc- 
tilious observance of the rules of etiquette, 
and practical common sense, seemed to 
me the best person to add the finishing 
touches to my child’s education. The 
thought of her apparently cold, nay, chill- 
ing manner, did not deter me; on the 
contrary, I hope it will give a beneficial 
counterpoise to a training bestowed by a 
mother who'is only too weak in heart and 
mind. I therefore wrote to Vally a few 
weeks ago, and received a cordial, nay, for 
her cold manner, extremely affectionate, 
reply, in which she warmly accedes to my 
request. 

“I was grateful to her with all my heart, 
especially as she has four -daughters, an 
I hope this large family circle will afford 
my Erica an opportunity to acquire that 
ease in her intercourse with others, in 
which she is now so greatly deficient. 

“ Besides, I wished, before my death, to 
sell this house in order to pay every little 
debt and place the small sum remaining 
in your guardian’s hands, The pastor — 
that true friend whom God has given me 
in my misfortunes for a support and con- 
solation — will of course be this guardian, 
and with his assistance I have already 
been trying for a long time to dispose of 
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possible. Hitherto, however, the offers 
were so small that we could not accept 
them, though we were forced to acknowl- 
edge that in the dilapidated condition of 
the house no large sum could be expected. 

“ Such was the state of affairs, when a 
few days ago a price was suddenly offered 
which not only far exceeded our expecta- 
tions, but also the real value of the estate. 
Although a lawyer from the city managed 
the affair, and solemnly assured us that the 
Princess Bagadoff was of the purchaser, 
neither the pastor nor myself doubted it 
for an instant, and both instantly agreed 
to accept the offer. You had done the 
lady a service which placed her under 
obligations for life, and there was a deli- 
cacy in the manner of discharging this 
debt of gratitude, which, to tell the truth, 
I had not expected from the princess, and 
which on every account I should have 
considered it wrong to decline. 

“ Her agent wished to make me believe 
that his principal, delighted with the situ- 
tion of Waldbad and the location of our 
house, which is certainly the most beauti- 
ful spot in the village, wished to secure 
the property at any cost, in order to erect. 
a handsome villa. The dilapidated condi- 
tion of the cottage was therefore a matter 
of no consequence, since the walls would 
sooner or later be torn down, and the pur- 
chaser set a higher value upon the quantity 
of land that belonged to the estate, as he 
intended to have it laid out in pleasure- 
grounds. To induce me to gratify her wish 
— as if I should object to disposing of my 
little property at so great an advantage — 
the purchaser would willingly defer the 
execution of her plans a few years, as she 
was about to set off on a long journey. I 
might therefore remain in undisturbed 
possession of the house, if I would permit 
certain necessary repairs to be made. 

“ The good princess had even provided 
for my old Christel, by appointing her to 
take charge of the house. If 1 had not 
already been determined to accept so much 
delicate kindness with heartfelt gratitude, 
this last proof of it would certainly have 
induced me to do so. The thought of 
my faithful old Christel, who had devoted 
her life to my service, was one of the bit- 
terest drops in my cup of sorrow. Unable 
to provide for her future, I was forced to 
leave her to the sympathy of strangers, 
since I was compelled to positively reject 
our uoble friend’s offer to receive her in 
his house. Now her future is secure; she 
will remain in a familiar spot, can procure 
greater comforts than before, and also 
make herself useful according to her 








strength. She will keep the old house 
and some day the new one in order, and 
its owner will doubtless be satisfied with 
her choice.” 

“If this sale had been made a few 
weeks earlier, I probably: should not have 
written my letter to Vally. You can now 
pay a sufficient sum to enter a family as an 
in (pene member, and will therefore 
not be exposed to the necessity, always 
bitter to a woman, of gaining your own 
bread. You can thus use your strength 
for your own culture as well as the advan- 
tage of your companions, and it will be 
— own fault if you feel yourself a use- 
ess member of the great human family. 

“I should now prefer to let you become 
a part of the pastor’s household, but I do 
not wish to sunder the bond that has just 
been reunited, for I believe it is the will of 
God. The circle you are about to enter 
is a cultivated and truly Christian one. 
rca ts education and character afford me 
ample security for that fact, so I can feel 
at ease in regard to your lot in this 
respect. 

“ The only change I have made is that 
you will not go to your cousin’s house until 
early next spring. You can more quickly 
overcome your grief for my loss among 
friends and amid your old familiar sur- 
roundings, and moreover will not entera 
stranger’s family during the time of deep 
mourning. I, however, shall be spared 
the pain of leaving this house, which has 
become inexpressibly endeared to me by 
the sorrow I have endured within its walls. 
I shall not keep the new owner out of her 
property for years or even months, but I 
thank her none the less warmly for grant- 
ing me a quiet death in the dear old 
rooms.” 

Erica, who had hitherto sat almost mo- 
tionless, absorbed in an agony of grief, 
now clasped her mother in a passionate 
embrace, exclaiming through her sobs, 
“Don’t talk so, you are breaking my 
heart, mamma!” 

“Do not grudge me my repose, m 
child,” whiepioed the ‘aati % pte te 
cent heart has but a faint idea of the suf- 
ferings God has imposed upon me. And 
now let us end this conversation, Erica, 
my strength is beginning to fail.” 

The low, tremulous tone in which the 
invalid spoke, only too plainly proved the 
truth of her words. Anxiety for her 
mother crowded every other thought out 
of Erica’s mind, and she started up to 
help her to her chamber and perform all 
the little services she required. Every 
idea, every feeling was now fixed upon one 
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object; beside the life of her dear mother, 
everything seemed a matter of indiffer- 
ence, there was nothing in the past or 
future that could arouse her interest. The 
grief caused by the farewell she had taken 
Sewn seemed like a dream, and 

Imar’s last words appeared prophetic. 

When during the. day her mother grew 
somewhat stronger, Erica, at her request, 
was obliged to go into the open air, and as 
a walk now possessed no charms for her, 
she seated herself on the down to enjoy the 
fresh sea-breeze. She had not been there 
long when she saw the pastor’s wife ap- 
proaching her. 

“ I knew I should find you here, Erica,” 
she said gravely; “come with me to your 
mother.” 

Something in her voice and face made 
the young girl’s heart shrink. Her eyes 
rested on the speaker with a fixed stare, as 
= shrieked despairingly, “My mother is 

ing: 

“ Come, Erica,” said her companion ten- 
derly, taking her by the hand and drawing 
her towards the house. The young girl 
walked beside her in silence, only her loud 
breathing betrayed the agitation of her 
soul. They soon reached the cottage, and 
Erica started when she saw the windows 
behind which her mother was lying in the 
agonies of death. 

Before they went up the steps of the 
veranda, the pastor’s wife whispered, amid 
suppressed sobs, “You will be strong, 
Erica ; you will not make your dear nie 
er’s death harder by your wild grief.” 

Erica could not answer; the emotion 
she was struggling so violently to repress 
made it impossible. But the pastor’s wife 
must have trusted her without any assur- 
ances, for she gently pressed the hand 
that rested in hers, and hastily ascended 
the steps with her companion. 

Erica’s first glance at the invalid as she 
entered the room told her that she was ap- 
proaching a death-bed. . The features had 
already assumed the pinched appearance, 
the terrible livid hue, which is the cer- 
tain sign of the departure of life. The 
glazing eyes of the dying woman expressed 
deep contentment when she perceived her 
daughter, and a faint smile played around 
her pallid lips. 

Erica sank on her knees beside the bed, 
and burying her face in the pillows strove 
to stifle her agonized sobs. Her mother 
laid her hand upon the young girl’s head 
in benediction, for she was no longer able 
to speak, and when Erica raised her head 
and fixed her tearful gaze upon the dying 
woman, a glance of inexpressibly loving 
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farewell beamed from the dim eyes. It 
was the last sign of life, for the pupils re- 
mained fixed, the heart stood still, the 
spirit had departed. 

For a moment Erica was fairly stupefied 
by the blow that had fallen upon her, then 
her agony, so long repressed, found vent in 
loud lamentations. Sobbin ese panes 
she threw herself upon the be oved corpse 
and covered the rigid face with her tears. 
The pastor, who with the doctor and the 
faithtal. old Christel stood beside the 
death-bed, let this wild anguish take its 
course without interrupting it, or striving 
to lessen it by any consolation, and only 
when the exhausted gi Jeaned her head 
upon the pillow, did he approach and 
whisper loving, soothing words in her ear. 

At last he took her in his arms, and 
with a little gentle force removed her from 
the room, then allowed her once more to 
give way to her grief, and afterwards, ex- 
erting the same gentle violence, led her 
away to his own house. When Erica 
crossed the threshold of her home, she 
knew that henceforth it would be hers no 
longer, that she had lost the place where 
she had felt safe from all the storms of 
life, and now the battles of this life would 
begin. She almost broke down as the full 
weight of this consciousness burst upon 
her, and only the pastor’s supporting arms 
saved her from falling, and rendered it 
possible for her stumbling feet to reach 
the abode that was to be her present 
asylum. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. - 
THE CELT OF WALES AND THE CELT OF 
IRELAND. 


On Christmas night last, the present 
writer witnessed a little spectacle which, 
trifling in itself, seems, for reasons to be 
presently stated, not unworthy of descrip- 
tion and consideration. 

The scene was at night in a huge barn 
outside a village in a certain lonely moun- 
tain district in the heart of Wales. Not 
a fashionable, tourist-haunted village, the 
reader is requested to bear in mind, but a 
scattering of some twenty cottages of the 
solid, almost Cyclopzan, Welsh stone- 
masonry, of which (with the exception of 
the parsonage) the most imposing edifices 
are the post-office, the smithy, and the 
turnpike gate-house. No “public” or 
drink-shop of any sort exists in Llan——, 
but, ez revanche, besides the church are 
two large Dissenting chapels, belonging of 
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course to the small farmers whose hold- 
ings are dotted over the surrounding hills. 
The assembly, though modestly announced 
on the tickets of admission (price 6d.) as 
only a Cyfarfod Llenyddol (Social Meet- 
ing), was in truth a miniature Eisteddfod, 
or competition for prizes, by poets, essay- 
ists, singers, and improvisatori. Of 
course on reading this, the English reader 
at once beholds with his mind’s eye the 
energetic parson of the parish originating 
the whole scheme, working it up diligently 
to the honor of Christmas, laying the 
squire under contribution for prize-money, 
and employing all the young ladies in the 
neighborhood in, decorating the hall with 
texts in Gothic characters as undeciphera- 
ble as Chinese to the parishioners. 
Nothing could possibly be further from 
the Eisteddfod of Llan » which was 
devised, paid for, and performed exclu- 
sively by and for the villagers themselves, 
the carpenter, the blacksmith, and a score 
of farmers. Naturally every arrangement 
was of the simplest kind. The rough- 
hewn stone walls of the barn, with the 
rock on which they stand projecting here 
and there through the floor, were only re- 
lieved by two inscriptions —“A Merr 
Xmas,” and “Cymru lan gwiad y gan,” 
“Fair Wales the Land of Song” — em- 
blazoned with holly leaves and berries, on 
white calico, and illuminated by three 
rather smoky lamps pendent from the 
beams above. Of what degree of luxury 
the “ stall seats” may have boasted I can- 
not tell, the well-packed crowd thoroughl 
occupying every inch of sitting and stand- 
ing room. At the upper end, near a table, 
sat the young, pleasant-looking chairman, 
with a white rosette on his breast, togeth- 
er with the principal candidates for the 
prizes; and the competition went on with 
great verve and rapidity for about a cou- 
ple of hours. I was unfortunately absent 
when the Jenzllion was sung —a peculiar 
Welsh form of improvisation in dialogue, 
wherein both performers choose some 
theme, and respond to one another in im- 
promptu song to a certain familiar tune. 
This was said to have been done (as is 
often the case) with cleverness and humor, 
little incidents of the hour and friendly 
personalities being introduced into the 
rhymes. After the Jenz/lion came a really 
charming glee, sung with feeling and deli- 
cacy, and rather erring on the side of be- 
ing too Piano and subdued, than of any- 
thing approaching the music-hall style of 
exhibition. This was listened to by the 
audience with breathless attention and en- 
cored enthusiastically, and after it followed 








an original poem of some twenty stanzas on 
the “ Robin,” repeated in asort of recita- 
tive by the author, an intellectual-looking 
man, a small shopkeeper in a neighbor- 
ing village. Each verse of this poem ap- 
parently contained some playful fancy, 
or as an Elizabethan writer would have 
said a “conceit,” which was thoroughly 
appreciated and enjoyed by the audience, 
and secured a prize for the composer. 
Next came a short essay on the “ Duties 
of Mothers to their Children,” by the wife 
of the carpenter of the village, whose hus- 
band and daughters took the chief parts 
in a really excellent song which, with the 
distribution of the prizes, concluded the 
amusements of the evening. 

As I walked home in the moonlight, 
with the snow-capped mountains and si- 
lent brown woods around my path, the 
reflection struck me very forcibly that the 
people who could originate and enjoy such 
a refined entertainment as I had witnessed 
must differ in many essential particulars 
from the peasants of most other countries 
with whom I had acquaintance, I thought 
of how the English agriculturalist, when left 
to choose his own diversion, invents such 
sports as tumbling in sacks, grinning 
through a horse-collar, and climbing a 
greasy pole fora leg of mutton; how his 
ideal of heaven has been confessed to be 
a “ public with a fiddle going ; ” and finally 
how when the parson and the squire un- 
dertake to afford him entertainment apart 
from the supreme attractions of victuals 
and drink, it is considered indispensable 
to choose for the penny reading or the 
musical performance, literature and melo- 
dies indefinitely less refined than those 
which the spontaneous good taste of these 
Welsh men and women had led them to 
prefer. In France again, I thought how 
the young men and women would have in- 
sisted on a dance — possibly the cancan 
— instead of such an anodyn style of 
amusement, as they would have deemed 
our Cyfarfod. When the idea presented 
itself of the inhabitants of an Irish village 
of no greater pretension than Llan——, un- 
assisted by squire or clergyman, getting u 
on their own account such an Eisteddfod, 
the incongruity of the notion was so start- 
ling that it brought vividly to a focus the 
impressions I had been receiving, through 
a. residence of many years in the two 
countries, of the vast and not easily ex- 
plicable difference which exists between 
the Celtic populations of Wales and Ire- 
land. Perhaps in these days, when a very 
influential school of thinkers seem pre- 
pared to resolve every human characteristic 
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—into a matter of hereditary transmis- 
sion, it may not be uninteresting or use- 
less to spend a little study on a problem 
touching so nearly the assumed law of such 
transmission. Here are two branches of 
the same great Celtic family, distantly 
allied —as philologists affirm, consider- 
ably more distantly than the Irish from the 
Highland Scotch, for example — but still 
of the same blood, members of that same 
earliest swarm which left the old Aryan 
home for the West before history began. 
They have dwelt for several thousand 
years side by side as next neighbors, in 
countries under the same latitude and with 
a similarly pluviose climate, and propin- 
quity to “the melancholy ocean.” For 
several centuries they have both been 
under the rule of the same conquerors. 
Intercourse between them at a very early 
period was so close that several saints and 
heretics,* legends and musical airs, are to 
this day attributed to Wales by Welsh, and 
to Ireland by Irish archeologists. Yet 
instead of exhibiting such obvious and 
striking resemblances as might have been 
anticipated, under circumstances so simi- 
lar, and instead of progressing. together 
step by step in prosperity, the differences, 
or rather contrasts, in the characteristics 
and fortunes of the two people are so much 
more salient than their likenesses, that nine 
Englishmen out of ten forget that they are 
anywise akin, and no statesman dreams 
that because one act of Parliament is 
fitted for Ireland, it is likely to be needed 
in Wales. 

Without prstonding to offer novel obser- 
vations on themes so familiar as the charac- 


-teristics of the two countries, I think that 


an attempt to lay them side by side in par- 


-allelism may not be without a.certain inter- 


est, and possibly not without use. Either 
the laws of heredity are not exactly what 
we have of late been led to suppose, or the 
causes which have interfered with their 
action on so largea scale and in so decided 
a manner deserve to be carefully investi- 
gated. Could Ireland be rendered pros- 
perous, contented, and loyal as Wales, 
could the Irish be clothed, and educated, 
and inspired with the same hopeful indus- 
try as the Welsh, no greater boon could 
befall the empire. And, it may be added, 
could the Welsh by made to observe cer- 
tain laws of moral conduct as sacredly as 
do the poor peasantry of Ireland, it would 
likewise be a gain to the virtue of the 


* Pelagius =* Morgan (Sea-born) being one of the 
most eminent. d 
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world. Whether we are to look for the 
cause of the difference in the wrongs and 
miseries of past ages or in the existing 
economical, political, or religious condi- 
tions of the two countries, is therefore a 
problem fairly claiming the attention of 
every thoughtful Englishman. 

The chief present differences between 
Wales and Ireland (which ought to be 
borne in mind, but on which we shall not 
further touch in this paper) are as follows : 
Ireland is ultra-Catholic, Wales ultra-Prot- 
estant. Wales has an Established Church 
which is not the church of the masses. 
The Church of Ireland has been disestab- 
lished. The land of Ireland is chiefly held 
by men of Saxon race. The landowners 
of Wales are still very generally Welsh- 
men by blood and sentiment. ales pos- 
sesses innumerable mines and quarries all 
over the country, holding out bribes to 
speculatién and keeping the wages of 
labor exceedingly high. Ireland, being 
almost exclusively an agricultural country 
with little industry except the linen trade, 
there exist few opportunities of fortune- 
making, and the wages of labor are propor- 
tionately small. Finally, while Ireland has 
gone in a vicious circle, her wrongs and 
sufferings creating a class of agitators, and 
agitation preventing the development of 
the resources of the conntry, Wales has 
had few wrongs and no agitators ; jealousy 
has been out of question between the 
small and poor and the great and rich 
country ;-and patriotism has assumed the 
harmless form of enthusiasm for the na- 
tional language, music, and monuments. 
Instead oo a Home Rule meeting, there is 
an Eisteddfod. 

Preliminary to any parallel between the 
Welsh and Irish nations, it is to be marked 
en passant that, while both have well- 
marked characteristics, the smaller and 
geographically less isolated country is 
more distinctly individualized and keeps 
closer to its traditions than the large 
island. If, for example, we take /an- 


guage as a test of sustained nationality, 


we find the old “Cymraig” to this day 
both the spoken and written language of 
the whole principality; scarcely a Welsh- 
man, save a few of the upper classes, being 
ignorant of it, and about half the nation, it 
is supposed — for no statistics exist — un- 
derstanding no other tongue. Books in 
considerable numbers are yearly printed 
in Welsh, and a great many very popular 
and fairly edited newspapers. Nor do the 
zealous Cambrians forsake their beloved 
language even when they cross the Atlan- 
tic; no less than fourteen journals, we are 
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told, are published in Welsh in the United 
States and Canada. 

Pretty nearly the converse of all this 
holds se respecting Ireland. I have 


been favored by the registrar-general of 
Ireland, Mr. hutbe, with calculations 
founded on the admirable returns prepared 
under his direction and that of his prede- 
cessor Mr. Donnelly, from whence the fol- 
lowing facts come to light : — 

In the year 1861, 19°1 per cent. of the 
population of Ireland spoke Irish, namely 
1,105,536 persons. Inthe year 1871 this 
proportion had sunk to 15*1 of the popula- 
tion, namely, to 817,875 persons., Thus it 
appears that the use of the Irish language 
is dying out at the rate of more than two 
hundred thousand persons in ten years ; a 
fact made still more obvious by another 
table, showing that during the ten years 
in question the proportion of ages had 
changed still more markedly than the num- 
bers of speakers. The younger gener- 
ation are all learning English, and only 
the parents retain the use of their native 
tongue. How many persons can read and 
write in Irish as well as speak it, I do not 
know; but the number must be very 
small, as is certainly also that of the pub- 
lications of any kind in the Irish language 
issuing from the press of recent years. 
Of an Irish newspaper I have never 
heard. 

Next to language perhaps we may place 
music as a feature of distinctive nation- 
ality; and here again the Welsh hold 
their own most tenaciously. The exqui- 
site old Irish airs, wild and melancholy 
with the sadness wherewith nature sweeps 
the organ of the autumn woods and wintry 
waves, or simply joyous like the song of 
the thrush, this rich treasure of melody — 
where is it now to be found save bound 
up with Moore’s tinsel verses in the vol- 
umes printed fifty years ago in London? 
There may be districts in Ireland where 
the peasants still sing their own music, 
but it has never happened to the present 
writer to hear them; whereas every man, 
woman, and child in Wales seems to know 
and to be able to sing remarkably well a 
whole repertory of the fine old martial 
national airs. Nothing is more common 
in passing a mountain cottage than to hear 
the “ March of the Men of Harlech” or 
“Ar-hyd-y-Nos” in the voice of the young 
farmer or his wife at their work, or of a 
group of the lovely Welsh children play- 
ing round the door. 

In dress again the Welsh have kept 
longer to their national costume than the 
Irish. The red cloak has utterly disap- 





peared from the grey Irish ‘tandscape 
which it once brightened ; and even before 
the cloak, the red petticoat vanished ; that 
once famous red petticoat which formed 
the theme of one of the oldest and quaint- 
est of the national ditties — grotesque 
enough and yet pathetic too. 

But even yet about one Welshwoman 
in fifty (bless her!) wears the dear old 
high-crowned broad-brimmed beaver hat, 
the tidy white cap, the cotton bed-gown, 
and the short stout linsey petticoat, leav- 
ing free the agile foot and ankle cased in 
strong shoes and home-made worsted 
stockings. To see one of these women at 
seventy and even eighty years of age, car- 
rying a bundle of sticks or half a sack of 
potatoes or any such “ unconsidered 
trifle,” on her back, or walking — up 
a mountain like the side of a house, 
knitting all the way and never pausing to 
take breath; or else diggin as in her 
garden, and wheeling about huge loads of 
soil or gravel, is to behold a spectacle of 
vigor and cheerfulness for which it will 
take a world of reading, writing and arith- 
metic to compensate when the stuffy 
school and the love of vulgar finery learnt 
there shall have made it altogether a thing 
of the past. 

Other particulars might be added, but 
those of language music, and dress I 
think suffice to prove that Welsh nation- 
ality is better preserved and more pro- 
nounced at the present day than the 
nationality of Ireland. We may now pro- 
ceed to draw our: intended parallel be- 
tween the recognized characteristics of 
the two nations, noticing the broad feat- 
ures of family likeness where they come 
into view, and the less accountable un- 
likeness which seems to prevailin nine 
points out of ten. Of course such a 
sketch might be made much more com- 
plete and instructive by including the 
other great branches of the Celtic tree in 
our purview, Gaelic, Breton, and Cornish. 
For such a task, however, a volume would 
be needed, not an article. 

Physically, it seems impossible to trace 
the cousinship between Welsh and Irish. 
Nothing in the form of head, countenance, 
or complexion betrays the fact. There 
are, of course, tall and short men in both 
countries, but no districts in Wales are 
inhabited by such dwarfs as people Con- 
nemara, or such Anakim as may be found 
in Tipperary. In both countries the 
women have special claims to beauty, but 
Irish loveliness is always a little in the 
“free and unconfined” genre of Nora 
Creina, while a “Maid of Merioneth” 
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‘belongs to the well-braced, sure-footed, 
self-reliant. t which might claim the 
eulogium of King Lemuel: “She girdeth 
her loins with strength, she strengtheneth 
her arms.” Unhappily, this grand figure, 
resembling the Trastevarina in Rome, is 
becoming daily more rare.. As to particular 
features, the beautiful Irish eye — grey, 
with long dark lashes, and with the lids 
deep set and well chiselled—an eye 
speaking mingled innocence, mirth, and 
tenderness quite unmatched by any human 
orb—this loveliest eye has no analogue 
in the Welsh feature. On the other 
hand, the Irishman’s frightful prognathous 
jaw, as seen in Munster and Connemara, 
is unknown in Wales; as is also the 
coarse lip which, in a lesser degree, is like- 
wise distinctive of the Milesian race. 

The question is surely curious. What 
has caused this difference in the phy- 
sigue of the two nations? Both have 
lived for ages on the same simple fare of 
oatmeal, milk, and potatoes (to which the 
Welsh now add endless tea-drinkings), 
under equally rainy skies. Yet while the 
Welshman is said to display the very 
same form of skull and delicacy of the 
muscular attachments which distinguished 
his progenitors who dwelt in the Den- 
bighshire caves in the stone age, in the 
society of the Bos longifrons and the 
wolf, his Irish cousin has managed to 
introduce (or preserve?) in the human 
countenance a mouth scarcely improved 
since the much remoter date when we 
were apes; and to forestall eyes which 
might beam beneath our brows when we 
become angels. 

Pass we now upward to mental charac- 
teristics. Here there is certainly seme 
family likeness. There is a nimbleness 
about the wits of a Celt which gives him 
an advantage over a Saxon such as that 
possessed bya man witha stiletto over one 
with an unwieldly Excalibur — that is to 
say, a Celt of Wales or Ireland, for the 
Scotchman is as much slower than the 
Englishman, as the Welshman and Irish- 
man are more rapid, The whole mental 
machinery of the Welsh and Irish seems 
better oiled than that of the Saxon. 
They catch an idea as a good player 
catches a shuttlecock; and the speaker is 
never called upon, in the ineffably tire- 
some way so common in England, to 
repeat his remark that his auditor may be 
enabled to swallow and digest it before 
he reply. The retort comes sharp and 
quick. as the snap of arevolver. Anger, 
pleasure, tears, and laughter follow the 
flash which gives occasion to them, and 
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do not go on rumbling in —_ fashion 
three minutes afterwards. e Celt may 
deserve sometimes to be called indis- 
creet, wrong-headed, and scatter-brained;; 
but no one would ever dream of applying 
to him the epithets of dullard, Beeotian, 
clodpole, numskull, or dunderhead. He 
may be silly, but is never beef-witted. 

As a consequence of this rapid con- 
sumption of ideas, Welshmen in particular 
are ready to be excited about everything, 
and (as always happens far away from the 
great centres of public interest) more es- 
pecially in local gossip. , Their lively wits 
seem actually to famish for such pabulum. 
To hear the clatter of tongues when 
Welshman encounters Welshman on the 
road, or the still more animated buzz as of 
a whole swarm of bees, at a little railwa 
station where a dozen passengers await 
the train, is to be reminded rather of the 
streets of Marseilles than of any English 
place of meeting, where a nod and a “ good 
morning” are the utmost efforts of good 
fellowship. 

All this refers pre-eminently to Wales. 
In Ireland the energy for chatter is obvi- 
ously less vehement, and the equally quick 
wits are content with reasonable intervals 
of silence. But the different pace of Celtic 
minds may there be no less traced by a 
comparison of the really delightful intelli- 
gence of a school of Irish children with 
the heaviness and slowness of a similar 
and much better fed and clothed class, in 
any part of England, even in the great 
towns. I have often tested the ability of 
young Irish boys and girls, either to un- 
derstand a piece of humor or to appreciate 
an act of heroism, or, generally, to take in 
any idea quite new to them; and never 
ret failed of success. But the very same 
joke, or story, or new idea, presented to 
very “sharp” English town boys has been 
utterly misunderstood. 

IMAGINATION is a faculty which I sup- 
pose will on all hands be conceded pre- 
eminently to the Celtic race, and yet per- 
haps it would be more proper to credit it 
with the Joetical temperament than with 
the actual power of imagination in its 
higher walks. The phrases, the ideas, the 
music, a thousand sweet wild-flower-like 
ways of both Welsh and Irish, show that 
temperament, and distinguish it from the 
dull commonplace of the vulgar Saxon, 
very much as the names of the two conical 
mountains over the Bay of Dublin pertain 
to the Irish, who called them the “ Gilded 
Spurs,” and to the English, who named 
them the “Sugarloaves.” But when it 
comes to the creation of great poems, the 
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Celt is certainly open to the sneering 
question whereby illogical persons have 
supposed that the claims of women to 
political rights might be dismissed : — 


Where is your Iliad, your Macbeth, 
Your soul-wrought victories ? 


The kind heavens will preserve me, I 
trust, from the audacity of attempting to 
form an estimate of the rank justly belong- 
ing to Celtic poetry compared to the mas- 
terpieces of Greece, India, Italy, Germany, 
and England, but I have never heard the 
most enthusiastic Welshman claim for 
Dafydd ap Gwyllim himself a place much 
above Chaucer; and one point at all 
events is patent, that the merit of Erse 
and Cymric poetry is not of that solid kind 
which can bear translation, but depends in 
principal measure on the apt fulfilment of 
a number of arbitrary and intricate rules 
of rhythm and rhyme, whose shackles the 
higher class of poetic genius would hardly 
condescend to endure. In later centuries 
some millions of Irishmen and thousands 
of Welsh have spoken English. How 
does it chance, if either race have great 
poetic gifts, that we have no Welsh-En- 

lish poetry at all, and in Ireland only a 
ew spirited Fenian ballads, beside older 
poems which can scarcely be called na- 
tional, since Goldsmith and Moore might 
as well have been cockneys? Why is 
there no Irish, or Welsh, Walter Scott, or 
Robert Burns? 

Gibson made in marble the only Welsh 
poems I have ever seen which could con- 
vey the sense of beauty to the Saxon, and 
they were inspired very evidently by a 
muse whose birthplace was much nearer 
to Parnassus than to the bardic seat of 
genius — Cader Idris. 

Again, it would be hard to define in 
what way esthetic taste has been displayed 
(except in music) by either Celtic nation 
for ages back, since the days of the beau- 
tiful antique Irish jewellery. Certainly it 
is not exhibited in architecture. No ugli- 
er towns or houses than Irish ones exist 
in Europe; and when the most has been 
made of the Rock of Cashel, and a very 
few other early ruins, and of the four or 
five fine classic buildings of the last cen- 
tury in Dublin, there is scarcely a relief 
from architectural hideousness from Cape 
Clear to the Causeway, unless in the mod- 
ern mansions of the Anglo-Irish gentry 
undistinguishable from those of England. 

Such a thing of beauty as a genuine old 
English cottage — brick, stone, or wooden, 
thatched and rose-grown, such as may be 
seen by scores in Warwickshire, or Kent, 
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or the New Forest — never yet came from 
Celtic hands. An Irish peasant or farmer, 
if he be left to himself, without interfer- 
ence from his landlord, builds his house 
(even if he be well able to afford a good 
one) in the least pretty spot in his holding, 
and in a manner to render his materials, 
whether stone and slate, or mud and 
thatch, as little sightly as it is possible to 
be. As to the regular typical mud cabin, 
there is something about it absolutely sof- 
tish. Nor is the complacent squalor of 
the place ever relieved by a well-kept bit 
of flower-garden, or a few creepers over 
the walls, unless beneath the tyrannical 
rule of the neighboring squire. Indoors, 
the furniture is simply the cheapest and 
commonest which can be made to serve 
the necessary use of bed, cupboard, chairs, 
and tables ; and the works of art are con- 
fined to colored prints, which may possi- 
bly fulfil some religious purpose, but 
assuredly do not meet any esthetic want 
of human nature. Not even in dress do 
the Irish peasantry display any taste. A 
farmer going to market at Mullingar in 
his long, ill-made coat, whose tails, if the 
day be rainy, he is compelled to tuck under 
his arms on either side to prevent them 
from dabbling his legs, is a spectacle of 
clumsiness at which it is scarcely possible, 
to refrain from laughing, and even the 
charming beauty of Trish girls of all class- 
es fails often to obtain its due meed of 
admiration for want of better taste in its 
adornment. Poverty, of course, explains 
much ; but the poverty of an Italian con- 
tadina, or the wife of a Fellah Arab, is 
quite as great as that of most Irishwomen, 
and their dress renders even personal ugli- 
ness picturesque and graceful. 

The case against Welsh taste is not so 
strong. Ifthe Cymry donot create beauty, 
they do not mar the beauty which nature 
spreads so richly around them. Their 
houses (of massive stone, in most parts of 
the country), with dormer windows break- 
ing the outline and latticed panes, have an 
aspect of durability, and even of dignity, 
which accords well with the landscape ; 
and almost invariably they are placed in 
good positions, backed by the heather- 
crowned hills, and with brooks babblin 
by the moss-grown walls of the little old 
orchard of plum and apple trees. Honey- 
suckles, wild roses, foxgloves, ferns, and 
ivy hang from every bush or nestle undis- 
turbed beneath every wall — and a painter 
could scarcely choose a lovelier scene 
than some of these mountain homesteads 
for a background, and in front of them 





a group of the beautiful, refined-looking 
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Welsh children, playing with the puppy 
or “paiddling i’ the burn.” Within the 
cottage will be found two or three ances- 
tral pieces of fine old oak furniture, dresser 
and coffer, and perchance a chair or bed- 
stead, which, with the huge wide fireplace 
entirely relieves the poverty of the place 
from any aspect of sordidness. The dress 
of the inmates, too, though far gone of late 
from the original admirable old costume, is 
never ragged, and is indeed in general only 
too soigné and expensive for the fortunes 
of the wearers, whose pride causes them 
to spend much more on their clothes than 
on their food. 

This matter of the commissariat is not 
to be altogether passed over in discussing 
the taste of the Welsh and Irish, who 


equally regard it with ill omened indiffer- 


ence. The stimulus to the industry of 
man and the housewifeliness of woman 
which a taste for good and varied food 
affords elsewhere, is absolutely wanting in 
Ireland and Wales; and in the latter 
country even well-to-do farmers live on 
a miserable diet of everlasting tea and ex- 
ceedingly bad bread. Indifferent butter, 
abominably ill-cured bacon, and herrings 
salted always a day too late and never 
eaten fresh at all, seem to afford their 
only and rarely admitted luxuries. Nor 
can those whose business it is to cater for 
English travellers in Wales be by any 
means induced to pay proper attention to 
securing vegetables and fruits, and better 
meat than the wretchedly ill-fed mutton, 
which enjoys an altogether fictitious repu- 
tation, on the strength of the very differ- 
ent Welsh mutton fattened for the table 
of private gentlemen or for the London 
market. Till Welsh innkeepers and 
lodging-house keepers mend their ways in 
this respect, they must be contented to 
limit their customers to persons who are 
willing to practise a good deal of mortifi- 
cation of the flesh during their scenery- 
hunting, and to pay for it too as if they 
were dwelling among the flesh-pots of 
Clifton, Burnemouth, or Brighton. In 
many pretentious Welsh hotels it is usual 
to behold four or five dishes set out for 
luncheon on an imposing long table, every 
one of them consisting of the last remains 
of a joint of cold mutton in a state which 
would scarcely be presented in an English 
servants’ hall. Of other food of any kind 
—none e. 

Surely it is idle to go on talking of the 
peculiar esthetic capacities of two nations 
who have never possessed any national 
art except music, and whose houses, 
dress, tables, and gardens display less 
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taste and care even than those of the con- 
fessedly poorly-endowed Saxon. 

_ So far as imagination creates supersti- . 
tious fears and fancies, both Welsh and: 
Irish notoriously exhibit it freely, but the 
guess may be hazarded that the prevailing 
Calvinism of the principality has given it 
the graver complexion which it therein 
seems to wear. Ghosts still appear con- 
stantly all over Wales, and (according to a 
bygone fashion, of which they ought to be 
ashamed) always leave behind them an 
odor of brimstone after their apparitions ; 
while birds of evil omen (kittiwakes and 
curlews especially) screaming at night 
round a house are regarded with unaffect- 
ed dread and abhorrence. 

Irish imagination, though it has called 
up the banshee and an abundance of 
hereditary curses, revels chiefly in more 
riante dreams—the Leprachaun and 
Phuca (Puck); the beautiful invisible Is-. 
land of St. Brandan in the far Atlantic; 
the towers of the submerged city beneath 
Lough Neagh; and the outlets droll 
legends of the giant Fin McCoul. 

As regards Humor, it would appear 
that both Welsh and Irish Celts (notably 
not Scotch ones) have vastly quicker and 
keener sense of wit and fun than any class 
of Saxons, short of the most intellectual 
and cultivated of all. But, though the 
Welsh peasant knows a joke the moment 
he sees it (which is much more than can 
be said of his English brothers), and is 
a merry fellow in his own way, it is ver 
rare indeed to hear from him any suc 
bons mots as may be freely gathered from 
an Irishman’s discourse. To bambooz!e 
a Manchester tourist by selling him a hawk 
as a Welsh parrot ; and in a court of jus- 
tice to turn the tables on an overbearing 
cross-examining barrister, who was sneer- 
ing at the witness for carrying turf in a 
sack, by the rejoinder that it was “ always 
carried so formerly at T.,”—the parvenu 
barrister’s native place — the Nazareth of 
the principality, from whence no good 
thing can come,—these are jests in the 
true Welsh spirit. It will be seen at a 
glance how widely they differ from the 
pure fun of Hibernia: such jokes, for ex- 
ample, as that of the car-driver whom the 
prim and elderly English governess “en- 
gaged for an hour,” and who replied to 
the obnoxious stipulation, “Ah, thin, 
ma’am, and won’t ye take me for life?” 
Or the priest who, when consulted by a 
parochial sceptic about the nature of mir- 
acles, gave the man a kick, and asked 
him, “ Did he feel it?” “ In coorse I did,” 
responded the injured inquirer. “ Well 
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then, remember this!’ It would have been 
a miracle if you did not.” 

Passing to the AFFECTIONS, it will be 
admitted by every one that the maternal 
sentiment abounds in both the nations of 
whom we write. Happy is the child who 
has an Irish nurse or a Welsh mother! 
The hideous stories of cruelties to infants 
which every now and then come to light in 
English cities are unheard of among Celtic 
populations, and the passionate affec- 
tion they commonly show for their beau- 
tiful little children, or even for their fos- 
ter children, is delightful to witness. No 
danger in boarding out pauper orphans in 
either country! In the matter of conju- 
gal and fraternal attachments also there 
seems to be a shade more warmth of feel- 
ing; or perhaps it would be more fit to sa 
that the poor in Ireland and Wales mani- 
fest an amount of sentiment for which 
only the well-to-do find either leisure or 
power of expression in England. 

The general standard of courtesy among 
acquaintances and towards strangers is 
also unquestionably higher both in Wales 
and Ireland (wherever tourist-dealing has 
not spoiled it) than in any part of the 
north of England, perhaps even than in 
the more genial south and west. There is 
an inborn politeness in the Celt, a talent 
for saying graceful things, which the Sax- 
on only attains at the culmination of cul- 
ture and refinement. There seems to be, 
however, some difference between the two 
Celtic races wherewith we are concerning 
ourselves, as regards the converse of po- 
liteness, when it breaks down under press- 
ure. There is a capacity for the very 
vulgarest insolence in an irate Irishman 
of the lower class, quite unparalleled 
elsewhere, and it is often painfully instruc- 
tive to observe how rapidly the tone of 
obsequiousness is exchanged for this foul- 
mouthed insolence when the hope of gain- 
ing anything by adulation is disappointed. 
A tribe of creatures so debased in this 
way as the beggars of Killarney and Wick- 
low disgrace no other country. Welsh- 
men are proverbial for a hasty temper, but 
they never seem to forget themselves in 
their anger as do the Irish. On the con- 
trary, they exercise a surprising degree of 
self-control when offended, and exhibit 
caution and reticence which, taken with 
subsequent evidences of enduring vindic- 
tiveness, border on hypocrisy. As a rule, 
they seek balm for their wounded feelings 
so continually in the law courts that they 
probably deserve their reputation of the 
most litigious people in Europe. 
Mendicity in Wales is only practised by 
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tramps, gipsies, and tinkers. Thus char- 
ity, in the almsgiving sense, has no place 
among Welsh virtues, but the people are 
abundantly kind and helpful to one anoth- 
er in illness or distress. In Ireland, as 
everybody knows, the poorest cabin will 
offer such entertainment as it possesses to 
every wayfarer who asks for shelter or 
food. In scores of cases I have known 
poor widows on the verge of starvation 
ive freely their “bit of bread” to the 
rst “bowzy” beggar who thinks fit to 
stop at their door. Of course, Roman 
Catholic ethics have much to do with this 
national habit, and also with the selection 
of the profession of mendicancy by those 
highly devout persons who form (or did 
form a few years ago when I visited the 
spot) the staple of the band of pilgrims at 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory in Lough Derg. 

Both Welsh and Irish are, I think, more 
kind to animals generally than the Eng- 
lish peasantry. Irishmen treat their 
horses, cattle, and pigs in a very friendl 
way, and a celebrated physiologist, resi- 
dent in Dublin, informed me that public 
opinion in Ireland would never permit of 
vivisection demonstrations —a dictum 
which it is satisfactory to see verified by 
the recent Parliamentary return, showing 
that not a single license for the practice 
has been taken out under the new act for 
any laboratory or school in Ireland. The 
same holds good of Wales, where the af- 
fection of the people for their intelligent 
sheep-dogs would naturally make the no- 
tion of scientific torture detestable. The 
position of a dog in a Welsh farmhouse is 
mdeed to the last degree pleasant and in- 
dependent. He lives at large, pursues his 
vocation of driving the sheep with pro- 
fessional zeal, carries on untrammelled his 
feuds, friendships, and flirtations with all 
the other sheep-dogs in the neighborhood, 
is valued by his master, caressed by the 
children, and known by name and reputa- 
tion to everybody within a dozen miles of 
his abode. 

We now come to a matter of supreme 
importance in the character and lives of 
both Welsh and Irish —their peculiarly 
fervent sense of RELIGION. Ireland was 
a holy isle even in pagan times; an isle 
of Christian saints while yet half Europe 
worshipped Odin; and to this day she is 
a land of faith in a sense which could 
not justly be applied to England, much 
less to France or Germany. In Wales 
again, the seed of fervid pietism scattered 
broadcast a hundred years ago by Wesley 





and Whitefield, found its most congenial 
soil, and the nation continues yet in a 














state of revivalism, from which an En- 
glish town invariably falls away a month 
after the departure of its Moodys and 
Sankeys. The chapel-building and chap- 
el-going, the Bible-reading and hymn- 
singing, the Sabbatarianism, the perusal 
of religious biographies and scriptural 
commentaries, all carried on by the hard- 
working peasantry and artisans, surpass 
anything we ever witness in England, In 
all this the zeal of the Welsh Dissenter is 
quite on a par with that of the Irish Cath- 
olic, and occupies in the same way the 
foreground of life. How singular is the 
reflection that creeds so far apart as Ro- 
manism and Calvinism should command 
similar enthusiasm in races so nearly akin ; 
and how our shallow theories about “the 
Celt needing a symbolical cultus,” or 
“priestly direction,” stand rebuked by 
such indisputable facts! The Irishman 
finds in Romanism, the Welshman in Cal- 
vinism, the scaffolding whereon each 
builds his own inner temple, the pegs 
whereto he can hang his genuine religious 
emotions and be equally content. 

The influence of all this fervent religion 
in actual life is, alas! far from being as 
satisfactory as it ought to be in either 
country. With so noble a force at dis- 
posal, all the besetting sins of the two 
countries should be swept away; but Fa- 
ther Mathew himself failed to place a 
permanent check on Irish drunkenness ; 
and the zealous Welsh ministers either do 
not or cannot shame their flocks, with all 
their prayer-meetings and Bible-readings, 
into anything like the strict ee of 
the poor Irish peasantry. _ It is greatly to 
be desired that some of the opprobrium 
attached by Welsh opinion to the malum 
prohibitum of breaking the fourth com- 
mandment could be extended to the ma- 
lum in se of disregarding the seventh. 

A very important and collateral influence 
of the intense Puritanism of Wales, is the 
absence of all such public amusements as 
races or gambling, and the universal cul- 
ture of a good deal of what must be termed 
intellectual pursuits. Wherever Bible-read- 
ing prevails as it does in Wales, there, 
even in a purely secular sense, there must 
be a high standard of education. The 
Bible of course affords, by itself alone, a 
splendid education, such as the peasantry 
of no Catholic country in the world en- 
joys; and the Welshman, through his 
strictly-kept Sundays, and the long winter 
evenings in his mountain cottage, studies 
not only the Bible, but commentaries and 
books bearing upon it, till he possesses a 
store of ideas richer and better worth than 
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is acquired in many a dycée in France or 
Italy. The Church of England in Wales 
labors hard and honestly, but under the 
grievous disadvantage of being the Church 
almost exclusively of the rich and their 
immediate dependants, including not a 
few doubtful characters extruded en the 
membership of the chapels. Much vitality 
cannot be looked for in a congregation of 
fifteen or twenty persons in an ancient edi- 
fice built to contain six or eight hundred, 
while all the other inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts crowd the roads on the way to their 
own self-supported little Bethels. A fatal 


‘mistake seems to be made also by those 


clergymen and land-owners who endeavor 
to bring back the masses to church b 
something approaching to ritualism. A 
few fervid Evangelical preachers might 
yet fill the churches of Wales, but if the 
numerous Holy Cross brethren holding 
Welsh livings, and other Ritualists, have 
their way, disestablishment cannot long be 
delayed. 

As regards MORALITY as distinct from 
religion, the same broad characteristics 
notoriously prevail among the Celts of 
Wales and Ireland. The theological vir- 
tues, as the schoolmen call them, charity, 
faith, piety, and patience, are prominent — 
the moral virtues of justice, truth, tem- 
perance, and prudence in the shade. Thus 
we see the superstructure reaching some- 
times to a saintly elevation, but the solid 
foundation which ought to support it is 
wanting: The love of justice and of truth, 
which forms the very backbone of every 
worthy Englishman’s nature, is replaced 
in the Irishman and Welshman by the 
very imperfect substitute of personal loy- 
alty or general kindliness. 

To an Anglo-Saxon living in a Celtic 
country it always appears that there is an 
unaccountable lack among his neighbors 
of the spirit so familiar to him at home, 
which cannot rest till justice be done — till 
a crime be detected or encroachment re- 
sisted, or any act of oppression exposed 
and stopped. On the contrary, of such 
abstract sentiments as these he perceives 
no trace; but every Zersonal consideration 
of kinship, friendship, common sectarian- 
ism, or politics, are freely and even un- 
blushingly cited as motives for neglecting 
or overriding justice. 

In Ireland of course it has been always 
notorious that wherever agrarian crime 
was in question (and often where the 
crime was not agrarian), the prisoner’s 
chances of escape depended less on the 
evidence which could be produced against 
him than on the Jersonnel of his jury, 
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among whom there might always be ex- 
es a few “ boot-eaters,” z. ¢., men who 

ave sworn that they would rather starve 
(or eat thetr boots) than agree to a verdict 
of “Guilty.” It is less known how much 
of the same sort of favor prevails over 
justice in Wales. A man who is tried 
there by a jury of his neighbors has always 
a splendid chance of escape; but if some 
of them happen to be also his fellow 
chapel-goers of the same denomination, 
his acquittal may, it is feared, be predicted 
with approximate certainty. Not long 
ago a case of sheep-stealing occurred in 
the principality, the evidence against the 
accused man appearing quite overwhelm- 
ing. The jury nevertheless brought in a 
verdict of “ Not guilty,” and one of them 
subsequently remarked to the prosecutor : 
“We were obliged to acquit So-and so, 
you know; but all the blotting paper in 
the kingdom would not wipe the stain 
from his character!” The opinion of a 
late eminent Welsh judge of the judicial 
fairness of his countrymen was amusingly 
revealed by his exclamation, when Ris 
hounds had just overtaken a hare: “ By 
G—, a Cardiganshire jury can’t save her 
now!” 

In lesser matters the same fatal prece- 
dency of favor over justice may be noted, 
both in Ireland and Wales, by every one 
who looks out for it. In the latter coun- 
try an additional motive against 
severity appears to be the very lively fear 
of giving offence to one another which 
troubles Welshmen. Whether it be that 
the chapels exert some occult authority, 
or that social ostracism is specially to be 
dreaded in Wales, or that the men— 
though physically brave—are morally 
cowardly, I cannot say; but certain it is 
that the development of wholesome heat 
against injustice is very much checked; 
and while Welshmen are commonly said 
to be peppery and hot-headed, they may 
be frequently seen to bear with self-re- 
straint annoyances from their equals which 
would draw from an Englishman at the 
least some very strong language, and from 
an Irishman an immediate recourse to 
fisticuffs. 

There is, indeed, a most striking differ- 
ence in this respect between the tempera- 
ments of the two Celtic nations. To 
Irishmen a secret is a sore burden. Even 
the proverbial “peasant cunning” trace- 
able all the world over, is with them child- 
ishly transparent. In the upper class, no 
less than in the lower, the tendency to 
talk about their own affairs, their likings 


ments, is almost irresistible; insomuch 
that it becomes quite a marked character- 
istic of any Irishman or Irishwoman when 
he or she attains the average of English 
reticence. The consequences, it is need- 
less to say, of this excessive candor are 
often extremely inconvenient; but it must 
be owned, that though not a very dignified 
it is a very lovable characteristic, and one 
which harmonizes well with a very healthy 
and innocent for intérieur. The Welsh- 
man’s temper is precisely the reverse. He 
is so cautious and secretive that he rarely 
ever risks himself to praise or condemn 


tanybody. He cherishes his grudges (and 


they are, it is to be feared, numerous 
enough) in such privacy that it is hard to 
discover them; he keeps his own counsel, 
and of course has hisreward. There is a 
tension in the whole moral atmosphere of 
Wales in consequence of this intense 
secretiveness and caution which, as it be- 
comes more and more sensible to the 
Saxon sojourner, is as stifling as when the 
air is overcharged with electricity without 
breaking in wholesome thunder and rain. 

With respect to the great and most im- 
portant virtue to which the name of mo- 
rality is often given far éminence, the 
contrast, as every one knows, between 
Wales and Ireland is most complete. The 
peasantry of Ireland are at the very sum- 
mit of the scale of the whole world. Of 
those of Wales the best that can be said 
is, that errors which are too common and 
far too lightly judged, are usually followed 
by marriage, and that there is but little 
venal vice. On this subject it would not 
be fitting here to say more; but of course 
there is no department of social life in 
either country which is not more or less 
affected beneficially by the national virtue 
or injuriously by the vice. 

As to sobriety M. Rénan observes, in 
his essay “ Sur la Poésie de la Race Cel- 
tigue,” that so strong in the Irish Celt is 
the “longing after the infinite” that when 
he has no other method of gratifying it 
he seeks the infinite by drinking “ ume 
liqueur forte qui sappelle lewisky.” In 
less “ poetic” races the taste for liquors 

ui Sappellent Peau de vie, \e Schiedam, 
e Kirsch, raki,.or rum is not supposed 
to be derived from so lofty a source; but 
whatever be the origin of the sentiment, 
the Celt is neither, I fancy, very much 
before or behind his neighbors in liking 
what he euphuistically styles “a drop. 
The simple truth seems te be that when- 
ever people have nothing particularly 
interesting or stimulating in their daily 





and dislikings, projects and disappoint- 


lives, and especially when they are sub 
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ject to the influences of a damp and vari- 
able climate, the propensity to give a 
“fillip to nature” in the cheap and easy 
way furnished by alcohol, will always pre- 
vail; and the differences observable will 
be more in the way in which they get 
drunk than in the fact that they drink to 
excess. The Celt seldom “boozes;” he 
may be adrunkard, but he is very rarely 
a sot. A great difference, of course, is 
made by the fact that the Irishman pos 
sesses his own cheap and excellent whisky, 
under whose too inspiring influence he 
naturally quickly becomes roaring drunk 
and generally violently pugnacious. The 
Welshman has only his comparatively mild 
and proportionately expensive “cwrw,” 
sold in most parts of Wales at twice the 
price of English ale; and when he is fain 
to tipple too much, the results are more 
somniferous and less alarming. An ex- 
traordinary proportion of Welshmen are 
now teetotallers, and those who continue 
to drink do not dream of taking any stim- 
ulant with their daily meals, but only 
imbibe their ale on market-days, when 
they go to the public-house and make a 
bout of it— perhaps half-a-dozen times a 
year. The chief difference between En- 
gland and Wales as regards drinking 
seems to be that a rather higher class of 
persons drink to excess in Wales than 
are often known to do so in this genera- 
tion in England. 

The characteristics of nations always 
come out prominently in the matter of 
VERACITY. The French mensonge (qual- 
ified often by highly moral writers as 
“ sublime”) differs essentially from the 
Italian dugéa, which merely betrays that 
the dugiardo is naturally superior to the 
pitiful consideration of such trifles, light 
as air, as mere spoken words. 

Again, the genuine Anglo-Saxon lie is 
recognizable at a glance, by its clumsiness, 
its want of ease, grace, and precision; 
and, generally, by a slightly perceptible 
hesitation indicative of the fact that its 
author is ashamed of it—or at least ex- 
pects to be expected to be ashamed of it, 
if exposed—a state of disquietude en- 
tirely foreign to the sentiments of the 
Frenchman or Italian. 

Quite distinct from any of these is the 
Celtic lie, which is always fluent, ingen- 
ious, and also ingenuous; wholly free 
from that mauvaise honte which mars the 
English falsehood. But here also the dif- 
ferent genius of the severed branches of 
the Celtic family may be clearly traced. 
The Welshman does not lie like the 
Irishman, nor either of them like the 
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Scotchman, whose “lee” (when Calvin- 
ism permits) is a very bad fib indeed, 
being told with a perfectly lucid sense of 
the disgrace properly appertaining there- 
to 


The typical Hibernian falsehood ap- 
pears to the dull Saxon intellect chiefly in 
the shape of a rhodomontade or gasconade, 
a big, boastful lie, such as the frog who 
tried to swell himself out like the ox 
might be supposed to have uttered, had he 
had an opportunity of addressing the 
spectators of his experiment. As this 
kind of lie naturally offends the amour 
propre of the persons to whom it is ad- 
dressed (unless the speaker be clever 
enough to enlist it on his side by making 
them feel proud of the honor of the society 
of the descendant of so noble a race, the 
rightful owner of so splendid an estate), it 
is common for the indignant British lis- 
tener to speak of it with deep disgust and 
severity. Probably nothing in the world 
has tended so much to depreciate the 
Irish (also with slight variation the Amer- 
ican) character in English estimation, as 
the efforts both nations make to impress 
on their hearers the notion of their own 
and their country’s claims to unbounded 
admiration. The Welshman never gives 
in to this kind of thing at all. He is ex- 
ceedingly proud, but not at all boastful or 
vulgarly fond of talking of great people. 
While Irish provincial papers still write 
of local magnates much in the tone they 
did when Goldsmith satirized their descrip- 
tion of “the august” party who accom- 
panied Mrs. Keogh, elsh journa!s 
trouble themselves very little about any- 
body, save always Sir Watkin Wynn, 
whose progresses are much more inter- 
esting to Welshmen than those of Queen 
Victoria. 

A very striking characteristic which 
seems to pervade the whole Celtic race in 
all its branches is the total absence of 
that love of finished work —indeed gen- 
erally of any kind of order in work — 
which is so deeply rooted in the Saxon 
temperament. There are not many En- 
glishmen who can contentedly quit a task 
with a small portion of it incomplete, and 
who would not cheerfully bestow 2 few 
extra strokes of scythe or spade to finish 
it. So far from experiencing any such 
uneasiness, Welshmen and Irishmen usu- 
ally leave, as it would seem a on pur- 
pose, a corner of their fields unploughed, 
and a single haycock or half a ridge of 
potatoes unsaved. Of the general untidi- 
ness of Welsh and Irish farms — the gates 
off their hinges, the brooks which are 
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allowed to overflow the roads —the shal- 
low streams which are forded daily by 
scores of persons for want of a few step- 
ing-stones — of all this kind of thing it 
is needless to speak, seeing that the com- 
wry concerning it are reiterated in every 
k treating of either country. “Order” 
may be “ Heaven’s first law,” but it is not 
even the second or the twentieth law of 
Wales or Ireland. No Welsh or Irish 
servant (the former even less than the lat- 
ter) can be induced, by entreaties or objur- 
tions, to lay a table or arrange a room 
or two consecutive days in the same way, 
or to place the articles in their charge in 
daily use in the same receptacle. The 
sort of orderly mechanism of an English 
household is absolutely impossible with 
Welsh or Irish servants, who are extremely 
clever, honest, obliging, everything else 
that can be desired, but who will merely 
be driven to rebellion by the effort to 
make them, in the English sense, orderly. 
The fact seems to be that a rule, even 
if he have had a voice in making it, is to 
the Celt, Jer se a hateful thing to be broken 
atonce. So far from being “ law-abid- 
ing ” like the Saxon, the Celt cannot abide 
alaw. The fact that he did a thing yes- 
terday (which affords to Englishmen and 
to all domestic animals a certain reason 
for doing it to-day) is to the Celt, on the 
contrary, a cogent reason for neglecting to 
do it, or doing the contrary. His “ free- 
dom” will never “slowly broaden down 
from precedent to precedent,” but must 
be wholly unprecedented to give him the 
least satisfaction. 
. We come, finally, to the consideration 
of a point of character wherein, instead of 
resembling each other, the Irish and the 
Welsh Celt are at opposite poles — their 
difference in regard to it constituting, I 
conceive, one of the principal reasons for 
the adversity of the one race and the pros- 
perity of the other, viz., PRUDENCE and 
FRUGALITY. “Fionn a’n diu uisge ama- 
rach” (Wine to-day, water to-morrow) is 
an ancient proverb which seems to have 
come out of the very heart of Ireland. 
There is no genuine Irishman, or even 
Anglo-Irishman, however his conscience, 
will, or ambition may have caused him 
practically to put away the temptation, 
who does not at bottom long to act on 
that principle. His genial (and, let us add, 
his get.erous and religious temperament) 
are all in <avor of taking the goods the 
gods provide him, enjoying the present 
sunny hour, taking no thought for the 
morrow, and trusting to “luck” or Provi- 
dence, or the kindness of neighbors (such 
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as he would himself readily show), to helt 
him out of the ditch if he happen to f 
into it. Of course we all know what is the 
result when this kind of thing is carried 
on more or less by several millions of peo- 
ple — namely, the precise converse of that 
constant accession of wealth and influence 
which belongs to the eminently prudent 
race of Caledonia, a country which may 
be “stern,” but is anything but “ wild,” 
as regards affairs connected, however 
remotely, with £ s.@. To the individual 
it may sometimes be questioned, whether 
a prudent temperament secures so much 
of happiness, taking all the years of life 
bogota, as acareless and impulsive one. 
Of all dreary disillusions, the dreariest 
must be that of the rich old man, who has 
denied himself every pleasure while he 
had senses and emotions to taste it, and 
sits down to partake at the eleventh hour 
of the feast of life, when appetite is dead 
and love has fled, and disease lays its grip 
on him, and reminds him that it is time to 
go to that bed which all his balance at the 
banker’s can unfortunately make neither 
more warm or more soft. But however it 
may be for the man himself, there can, I 
suppose, be no doubt that the fewer pru- 
dent and frugal persons there are in any 
country, so much the less prosperous that 
country will be; and thus it comes to pass 
that the land where the principle of “ Wine 
to-day, water to-morrow” has too many 
adherents, is (other potent causes aidin 
to the result) in the condition of re 
for centuries back. 

The Welshman, on the other hand, 
though he objects to order as much as the 
Irishman, has no recklessness about him ; 
on the contrary, his distinguishing charac- 
teristic is prudence. He takes a great 
deal of thought for the morrow — denies 
himself almost necessary food, learns En- 
glish and everything else which he thinks 
can help his advancement, speculates cau- 
tiously in mines and quarries with his little 
savings, and travels about the world to 
see where he can best find an opening, or 
else pushes himself at home into some 
profession considerably higher than his 
antecedents would seem to warrant. In 
no part of the British Isles can there be 
found, I imagine, so many men who began 
life as the sons of small farmers or trades- 
men of the humblest class, and who now 
occupy the position of clergymen, doctors, 
solicitors, and even barristers in their 
native country, while their nearest rela- 
tions remain in the class of peasants. And 
the Welshman “takes a polish” remark- 
ably well, sinks his provincialism, and does 
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no discredit to any position to which he 
may attain. While an Irishman, if he be 
vulgar, remains a vulgar Irishman to the 
end of the chapter, and never loses his 
brogue or his boastfulness, a Welshman, 
with finer tact, acquires to a great extent 
the voice and manners of those with whom 
he associates. 

Thus it comes to pass that, while the 
great natural gifts of an Irishman are con- 
stantly wasted, and lead to nothing save 
the passing enjoyment of the hour for 
himself and friends, it rarely happens that 
a Welshman possesses ability without 
turning it to practical account, and mount- 
ing several steps in the social ladder before 
he dies. A country abounding in the 


means of education and in openings for 
profitable industry, wherein this climbing 
process is carried on by all the most ener- 
getic spirits in every town and parish, is 
tolerably sure to be loyal and contented. 
We need perhaps scarcely look any fur- 
= 


ther for explanation of the present 
and prosperity of Wales. F. P 
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MACLEOD OF DARE. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SIX BOYS OF DARE. 


THE sun had sunk behind the lonely 
western seas; Ulva and Lunga and the 
Dutchman’s Cap’ had grown dark on the 
darkening waters ; and the smooth Atlantic 
swell was booming along the sombre caves ; 
but up here in Castle Dare, on the high 
and rocky coast of Mull, the great hall was 
lit with such a blaze of candles as Castle 
Dare had but rarely seen. And yet there 
did not seem to be any grand festivities 
going forward; for there were only three 
people seated at one end of the long and 
narrow table; and the banquet that the 
faithful Hamish had provided for them 
was of the most frugal kind. At the head 
of the table sat an old lady with silvery- 
white hair and proud and fine features. 
It would have been a keen and haughty 
face but for the unutterable sadness of 
the eyes —blue-gray eyes under black 
eyelashes that must have been beautiful 
enough in her youth, but were now dimmed 
and worn, as if the weight of the world’s 
sorrow had been too much for the proud, 
high spirit. On the right of Lady Mac- 
leod sat the last of her six sons, Keith 
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by nate, a tall, sparely-ouilt, sinewy young 
fellow, with a sun-tanned cheek and crisp 
and curling hair, and with a happy and 
cateless look in his clear eyes and about 
his mouth that rather blinded one to the 
firm lines of his face. Glad youth shone 
there, and the health begotten of hard 
exposure to wind and weather. What 
was life to him but a laugh, so long as 
there was a prow to cleave the plunging 
seas, and a glass to pick out the branch- 
ing antlers far away amid the mists of 
the corrie? To please his mother, on 
this the last night of his being at home, 
he wore the kilts; and he had hung his 
broad blue bonnet, with its sprig of juni- 
per —the badge of the clan —on the top 
of one of the many pikes and halberds 
that stood by the great fireplace. Oppo- 
site him, on the old lady’s left hand, sat 
his cousin, or rather half-cousin, the plain- 
featured but large-hearted Janet, whom 
the poor people about that neighborhood 
regarded as being something more than 
any mere mortal woman. If there had 
been any young artist among that Celtic 
peasantry fired by religious enthusiasm to 
paint the face of a Madonna, it would 
have been the plain features of Janet 
Macleod he would have dreamed about 
and striven to transfer to his canvas. 
Her eyes were fine, it is true: they were 
honest and tender; they were not unlike 
the eyes of the grand old lady who sat at 
the head of the table; but, unlike hers, 
they were not weighted with the sorrow 
of years. 

“It is a dark hour you have chosen 
to go away from your home,” said the 
mother; and the lean hand, resting on 
the table before her, trembled somewhat. 

“Why, mother,” the young man said 
lightly, “ you know I am to have Captain 
—’s cabin as far as Greenock; and 
there will be plenty of time for me to 
put ae away before I am seen by the 

ople.” 

“ Oh, Keith,” his cousin cried, for she 
was trying to be very cheerful, too, “do 
you say that you are ashamed of the tar- 
tan?” 

“ Ashamed of the tartan!” he said, with 
alaugh. “Is there any one who has been 
brought up at Dare who is likely to be 
ashamed of the tartan? When I am 
ashamed of the tartan I will put a pigeon’s 
feather in my cap, as the new suaicheantas 
of this branch of Clan Leoid. But then, 
my good Janet, I would as soon think of 
taking my rifle and the dogs through the 
streets of London as of wearing the kilts 
in the south.” 
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' The old lady paid no heed. Her hands 
were now clasped before her. There was 
sad thinking in her eyes. 

“You are the last of my six boys,” said 
she, “and you are going away from me 
too.” 

“ Now, now, mother,” said he, “ you 
must not make so much of a holiday 
You would not have me always at Dare? 
You know that no good comes of a stay- 
at-home.” 

She knew the proverb. Her other sons 
had not been stay-at-homes. What had 
come to them? 

Of Sholto, the eldest, the traveller, the 
dare-devil, the grave is unknown; but the 
story of how he met his death, in far 
Arizona, came years after to England and 
to Castle Dare. He sold his life dearly, 
as became one of his race and name. 
When his cowardly attendants found a 
band of twenty Apaches riding down on 
them, they unhitched the mules and gal- 
loped off, leaving him to confront the sav- 
ages by himself. One of these, more 
courageous than his fellows, advanced and 
drew his arrow to the barb; the next sec- 
ond he uttered a yell, and rolled from his 
saddle to the ground, shot through the 
heart. Macleod seized this instant, when 
the savages were terror-stricken by the 
precision of the white man’s weapons, to 
retreat a few yards and get behind a mes- 
quit-tree. Here he was pretty well shel- 
tered from the arrows that they sent in 
clouds about him, while he succeeded in 
killing other two of his enemies who had 
ventured to approach. At last they rode 
off ; and it seemed as though he would be 
permitted to rejoin his dastardly comrades. 
But the Indians had only. gone to wind- 
ward to set the tall grass on fire; and 
ara he had to scramble, burned and 

linded; up the tree, where he was an 
easy mark for their arrows. Fortunately, 
when he fell he was dead. This was the 
story told by some friendly Indians to a 
ey of white men, and subsequently 

ought home to Castle Dare. 

The next four of the sons of Dare were 
soldiers, as most of the Macleods of that 
family had been. And if you ask about 
the graves of Roderick and Ronald, what 
is one tosay? They are known, and yet 
unknown, The two lads were in one of 
the Highland regiments that served in the 
Crimea. They both lie buried on the 
bleak plains outside Sevastopol. And if 
the memorial stones put up to them and 
their brother officers are falling into ruin 
and decay — if the.very graves have been 
rifled — how is England to help that? 
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England is the poorest country in the 


world. There was a talk some two or 
three years ago of putting up a monumert 
on Cathcart Hil! to the Englishmen who 
died in the Crimea; and that at least 
would have been some token of remem- 
brance, even if we could not collect the 
scattered remains of our slain sons, as the 
French have done. But then that monu- 
ment would have cost £5000. How could 
England afford £5000? When a big 
American city takes fire, or when a dis- 
trict in France is inundated, she can put 
her hand into her pocket —— enough ; 
but how can we expect so proud a mother 
to think twice about her children who per- 
ished in fighting for her? Happily the 
dea2 are independent of forgetfulness. 

Duncan the Fair-haired — Donacha Ban, 
they called him, far and wide among the 
hills — lies buried in a jungle on the Afri- 
can coast. He was only twenty-three 
when he was killed ; but he knew he had 
got the Victoria Cross. As he lay dying, 
he asked whether the people in England 
would send it to his mother, showing 
that his last fancies were still about Castle 
Dare. 

And Hector? As you cross the river 
at Sadowa, and pass through a bit of for- 
est, some corn-fields begin to appear, and 
these stretch away up to the heights of 
Chlum. Along the ridge there, by the 
side of the wood, are many mounds of 
earth. Over the grave of Hector Macleod 
is no proud and pathetic inscription such 
as marks the last resting-place of a young 
lieutenant who perished at Gravelotte — 
Er ruht sanft in wiederkimfter Deutsch- 
en Erde—but the young Highland offi- 
cer was well beloved by his comrades, 
and when the dead were being pitched into 
the great holes dug for them, and when 
rude hands were preparing the simple 
record, painted on a wooden cross— 
“ Hier liegen — tapfere Krieger” —asep- 
arate memento was placed over the grave 
of Under-Lieutenant Hector Macleod of 
the ——th Imperial and Royal Cavalry 
Regiment. He was one of the two sons 
who had not inherited the title. Was it 
not a proud boast for this white-haired 
lady in Mull that she had been the mother 
of four baronets? What other mother in 
all the land could say as much? And yet 
it was that that had dimmed and saddened 
the beautiful eyes. 

And now her youngest — her Benjamin, 
her best-beloved—he was going away 
from her too. It was not enough that the 
big deer-forest, the last of the possessions 
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intact for him, when’ the letting of it to a 
rich Englishman would greatly have 
helped the failing fortunes of the family ; 
it was not enough that the poor people 
about, knowing Lady Macleod’s wishes, 
had no thought of ne a salmon-spear 
hidden in the thatch of their cottages. 
Salmon and stag could no longer bind him 
to the place. The young blood stirred. 
And when he asked her what good thing 
came of being a stay-at-home, what could 
she say? 

Suddenly old Hamish threw wide the 
oaken doors at the end of the hall, and 
there was a low roar like the roaring of 
lions. And then a young lad, with the 
pipes proudly perched on his shoulder, 
marched in with a stately step, and joyous 
and shrill arose the salute. Three times 
he marched round the long and narrow 
hall, finishing behind Keith Macleod’s 
chair. The young man turned to him. 

“It was well played, Donald,” said he, 
in the Gaelic; “and I will tell you that 
the Skye College in the old times never 
turned out a better pupil. And will you 
take a glass of whiskey now, or a glass of 
claret? And it is a great pity your hair is 
red, or they would call you Donull Dubh, 
and people would say you were the born 
successor of the last of the MacCruim- 
ins.” 

At this praise —imagine telling a piper 
lad that he was a fit successor of the Mac- 
Cruimins, the hereditary pipers of the 
Macleods —the young stripling blushed 
hot; but he did not forget his professional 
dignity for all that. And he was so proud 
of his good English that he replied in that 
tongue. 

“T will take a glass of the claret wine, 
Sir Keith,” said he. 

Young Macleod took up a horn tumbler, 
rimmed with silver, and having the triple- 
towered castle of the Macleods engraved 
on it, and filled it with wine. He handed 
it to the lad. 

“I drink your health, Lady Macleod,” 
said he, when he had removed his cap; 
“and I drink your health, Miss Macleod; 
and I drink your health, Sir Keith; and 
I would have a lighter heart this night if I 
was going with you — to England.” 

It was a bold demand. 

“I cannot take you with me, Donald; 
the Macleods have got out of the way of 
taking their piper with them now. ou 
must stay and look after the dogs.” 

“But you are taking Oscar with you, 
Sir Keith.” 

“Yes, I am. I must make sure of 
having one friend with me in the south.” 
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“ And I think I would be better than a 
collie,” muttered the lad to himself, as he 
moved off in a proud and hurt way toward 
the door, his cap still in his hand. 

And now a great silence fell over these 
three ; and Janet Macleod looked anxious- 
ly toward the old lady, who sat unmoved 
in the face of the ordeal through which 
she knew she must pass. It was an old 
custom that each night a pibroch should 
be played in Castle Dare in remembrance 
of her five slain sons ; and yet on this one 
night her niece would fain have seen that 
custom abandoned. For was not the 
pibroch the famous and pathetic “ Cum- 
hadh na Cloinne,”'the “Lament for the 
Children, ” that Patrick Mor, one of the 
pipers of Macleod of Skye, had composed 
to the memory of his seven sons, who had 
all died within one year? And now the 
doors were opened, and the piper boy 
once more entered. The wild, sad wail 
arose; and slow and solemn was the step 
with which he walked up the hall. Lady 
Macleod sat calm and erect, her lips proud 
and firm, but her lean hands were work- 
ing nervously together ; and at last, when 
the doors were closed on the slow and 
stately and mournful “Lament for the 
Children,” she bent down the silvery 
head on those wrinkled hands and wept 
aloud. Patrick Mdr’s seven brave sons 
could have been no more to him than her 
six tall lads had been to her; and now the 
last of them was going away from her. 

“Do you know,” said faut quickly, to 
her cousin across the table, “that it is 
said no piper in the west Highlands can 
play ‘Lord Lovat’s Lament’ like our 
Donald?” 

“Oh yes, he plays it very well; and he 
has got a good step,” Macleod said. “But 
you will tell him to play no more laments 
to-night. Let him take to strathspeys if 
any of the lads come up after bringing 
back the boat. It will be time enough for 
him to make a lament for me when I am 
dead. Come, mother, have you no mes- 
sage for Norman Ogilvie? ” 

he old lady had nerved herself again, 
though her hands were still trembling. 

“1 hope he will come back with you, 
Keith,” she said. 

“For the shooting? No, no, mother. 
He was not fit for the shooting about 
here: I have seen that long ago. Do you 
think he could lie for an hour in a wet 
bog? It was up at Fort William I saw 
him last year, and I said to him, ‘ Do you 
wear gloves at Aldershot?’ His hands 
were as white as the hands of a woman.” 

“It is no woman’s hand- you have,’ 
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Keith,” his cousin said; “it is a soldier’s 
hand.” 

“ Yes,” said he, with his face flushing, 
“and if I had had Norman Ogilvie’s 
chance ——” 

But he paused. Could he reproach this 
old dame, on the very night of his depart- 
ure, with having disappointed all those 
dreams of military service and glory that 
are almost the natural inheritance of a 
Macleod of the western Highlands? Ifhe 
was a Stay-at-home, at least his hands were 
not white. And yet, when young Ogilvie 
and he studied under the same tutor — 
the poor man had to travel eighteen miles 
between the two houses, and many atime 
in hard weather — all the talk and aspira- 
tions of the boys were about a soldier’s 
life; and Macleod could show his friend 
the various trophies and curiosities sent 
home by his elder brothers from all parts 
of the world. And now the lily-fingered 
and gentle-natured Ogilvie was at Alder- 
shot; while he — what else was he than 
a mere deer-stalker and salmon-killer ? 

“ Ogilvie has been very kind to me, 
mother,” he said, laughing. “He has 
sent me a list of places in London where I 
am to get my clothes and boots and a hat; 
and by the time I have done that, he will 
be up from Aldershot, and will lead me 
about— with a string round my neck, I 
suppose, lest I should bite somebody.” 

“You could not go better to London 
than in your own tartan,” said the proud 
mother; “and it is not for an Ogilvie to 
say how a Macleod shall be dressed. But 
it is no matter. One after the other has 
gone; the house is left empty at last. 
And they all went away like you, with a 
laugh on their face. It was but a trip, a 
holiday, they said: they would soon be 
care “A Dare. And where are they this 
night 

‘Old Hamish came in. 

“It will be time for the boat now, Sir 
Keith, and the men are down at the shore.” 

He rose —the handsome young fellow 
—and took his broad blue bonnet with the 
badge of juniper. 

“Good-bye, Cousin Janet,” said he, 
lightly. “Good-bye, mother. You are not 
going to send me away in this sad fashion? 
What am I to bring you back —a satin 
gown from Paris? or a young’ bride to 
cheer up the old house?” 

She took no heed of the passing jest. 
He kissed her, and bade her good-bye once 
more, The clear stars were shining over 
Castle Dare, and over the black shadows 
of the mountains, and the smoothly swell- 
ing waters of the Atlantic. There was a 
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dull booming of the waves along the 
rocks. 

He had thrown his plaid around him, 
and he was wondering to himself as he 
descended the steep path to the shore. 
He could not believe that the two women 
were really saddened by his going to the 
south for a while; he was not given to 
forebodings. And he had nearly reached 
the shore, when he was overtaken by some 
one running with a light step behind him. 
He turned quickly, and found his cousin 
before him, a shawl thrown round her 
head and shoulders. 

“Oh, Keith,” said she, in a bright and 
matter-of-fact way, “I have a message for 
you— from myself —and I did not want 
aunt to hear, for she is very proud, you 
know, and I hope you won’t be. You 
know we are all very poor, Keith; and 
yet you must not want money in London, 
if only for the sake of the family; and you 
know I have a little, Keith, and I want 
you to take it. You won’t mind my being 
frank with you. I have written a letter.” 

She had the envelope in her hand. 

“ And if I would take money from any 
one, it would be from you, Cousin Janet; 
but I am not so selfish as that. What 
would all the poor people do if I were to 
— your money to London and spend 
it?” 

“T have kept a little,” said she, “ and it 
is not much that is needed. It is £2000 
I would like you to take from me, Keith. 
I have written a letter.” 

“ Why, bless me, Janet, that is nearly 
all the money you’ve got!” 

“1 know it.” 

“ Well, I may not be able to earn any 
money for myself, but at least I would not 
think of squandering your little fortune. 
No, no; but I thank you all the same, 
Janet; and I know that it is with a free 
heart that you offer it.” 

“But this is a favor, Keith,” said she. 
“T do not ask you to spend the money. 
But you might be in trouble; and you 
would be too proud to ask any one — per- 
haps you would not even ask me; and 
here is a letter that you can keep till 
then, and if you should want the money, 
you can open the letter and it will tell you 
how to get it.” 

“And it is a poor forecast you are 
making, Cousin Janet,” said he cheerfully. 
“T am to play the prodigal son, then! 
But I will take the letter. And good-bye 
again, Janet; and God bless you, for you 
are a kind-hearted woman.” 

She went swiftly up to Castle Dare 


again, and 





he walked on toward the. 
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shore. By-and-by he reached a small 
stone pier that ran out among some rocks, 
and by the side of it lay a small sailing 
Jaunch, with four men in her, and Donald 
the piper boy perched up at the bow. 
There was a lamp swinging at her mast, 
but she had no sail up, for there was 
scarcely any wind. 

; “]s it time to go out now?” said Mac- 
leod to Hamish, who stood waiting on the 
pier, having carried down his master’s 
portmanteau. 

“ Ay, it will be time now, even if you 
will wait a little,” said Hamish. And het 
the old man added, “It is a dark night, 
Sir Keith, for your going away from Cas- 
tle Dare.” 

“And it will be the brighter morning 
when I come back,” answered the young 
man, for he could not mistake the inten- 
tion of the words. 

“Yes, indeed, Sir Keith; and now you 
will go into the boat, and you will take 
care of your footing, for the night‘is dark, 
and the rocks they are always slippery 
whatever.” 

But Keith Macleod’s foot was as famil- 
iar with the soft seaweed of the rocks as 
it was with the hard heather of the hills, 
and he found no difficulty in getting into 
the broad-beamed boat. The men put out 
their oars and pushed her off. And now, 
in the dark night, the skirl of the pipes 
arose again; and it was no stately and 
mounful lament that young Donald played 
up there at the bow as the four oars struck 
the sea and sent a flash of white fire down 
into the deeps. 

“ Donald,” Hamish had said to him on 
the shore, “ when you are going out to the 
steamer, it is the ‘ Seventy-ninth’s Fare- 
well to Chubralter, that you will play, and 
you will play no other thing than that.” 

And surely the Seventy-ninth were not 
sorry to leave Gibraltar when their piper 
composed for them so glad a farewell. 

At the high windows of Castle Dare the 
mother stood, and her niece, and as they 
watched the yellow lamp move slowly out 
from the black shore, they heard this 
proud and joyous march that Donald was 
playing to herald the approach of his mas- 
ter. They listened to it as it grew fainter 
and fainter, and as the small. yellow star 
trembling over the dark waters became 
more and more remote. And then this 
other sound—this blowing of a steam- 
whistle far away in the darkness ? 

“ He will be in good time, aunt; she is 
a long way off yet,” said Janet Macleod. 
But the mother.did not speak. . 

Out there on the dark and moving wa- 
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ters the great steamer was slowly drawing 
near the open boat; and as she came up, 
the vast hull of her, seen against the star- 
lit sky, seemed a mountain. 

“Now, Donald,”. Macleod called out, 
“you will take the dog—here is the 
string; and you will see he does not 
spring into the water.” 

“Yes, I will take the dog,” muttered 
the boy, half to himself. “Oh yes, I will 
take the dog; but it was better if I was 
going with you, Sir Keith, than any dog.” 

A rope was thrown out, the boat dragged 
up to the side of the steamer, the small 
gangway let down, and presently Macleod 
was on the deck of the large vessel. Then 
Oscar was hauled up too, and the rope 
flung loose, and the boat drifted away into 
the darkness, But the last -bye had 
not been said, for over the black waters 
came the sound of the pipes once more, 
the melancholy wail of “ Mackintosh’s 
Lament.” 

“ Confound that obstinate brat !”” Mac 
leod said to himself. “Now he will go 
back to Castle Dare and make the 
women miserable.” 

“The captain is below at his supper, 
Sir Keith,” said the mate. “ Will you go 
down to him?” 

“ Yes, I will go down to him,” said he; 
and he made his way along the deck of the 
steamer, 

He was arrested by the sound of some 
one crying, and he looked down, and found 
a woman crouched under the bulwarks, 
wre two small children asleep on her 

nee. 


“My — woman, what is the matter 
with you?” said he. 


“The night is cold,” she said, in thé 
Gaelic, “and my children are cold; and it 
is a long way that we are going.” 

He answered her in her own tongue. 

“ You will be warmer if you go below; 
but here is a plaid for you, anyway ;” and 
with that he took the plaid from round his 
shoulders and flung it across the children, 
and passed on. 

That was the way of the Macleods of 
Dare. They had a royal manner with 
them. Perhaps that was the reason that 
their revenues were now far from royal. 

And meanwhile the red light sill burned 
in the high windows of Castle Dare, and 
two women were there looking out on the 
pale stars and the dark sea beneath; 
They waited until they heard the plashing 
of oars in the small bay below, and the 
message was brought them that Sir Keith 
had got safely on board the great steamer. 
Then they.turned away from the silent and 
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empty night, and one of them was weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“It is the last of my six sons that has 
gone from me,” she said, coming back to 
the old refrain, and refusing to be com- 
forted. 

“ And I have lost my brother,” said 
— Macleod, in her simple way. “ But 

e will come back to us, auntie ; and then 
we shall have great doings at Castle 
Dare.” 


CHAPTER II. 
MENTOR. 


IT was with a wholly indescribable sur- 
prise and delight that Macleod came upon 
the life and stir and gayety of London in the 
sweet June time, when the parks and gar- 
dens and squares would of themselves 
have been a sufficient wonder to him. 
The change from the sombre shores of 
lochs Na Keal and Iua and Scridain to 
this world of sun-lit foliage —the golden 
yellow of the laburnum, the cream-white 
of the chestnut, the rose-pink of the red 
hawthorn, and everywhere the keen trans- 
lucent green of the young lime-trees — 
was enough to fill the heart with joy and 
gladness, though he had been no diligent 
student of landscape and color. The few 
days he had to spend by himself — while 

etting properly dressed to satisfy the 
- sone of his friend — passed quickly 
enough. He was not at all ashamed of 
his country-made clothes as he watched 
the whirl of carriages in Piccadilly, or 
lounged under the elms of Hyde Park 
with his beautiful sliver-white and lemon- 
colored collie attracting the admiration of 
every passer-by. Nor had he waited for the 

rmission of Lieutenant Ogilvie to make 
is entrance into at least one little corner 
of society. He was recognized in ‘St. 
— Street one morning by a noble 
ady whom he had met once or twice at 
Inverness; and she, having stopped her 
carriage, was pleased to ask him to lunch 
with herself and her husband next day. 
To the great grief of Oscar, who had to 
be shut up by himself, Macleod went up 
next day to Brook Street, and there met 
several people whose names he knew as 
representatives of old Highland families, 
but who were very English, as it seemed 
to him, in their speech and ways. He was 
rather petted, for he was a handsome lad, 
and he had high spirits and a proud air. 
And his hostess was so kind as to mention 
that the Caledonian Ball was coming off 
on the 25th, and of course he must come, 
in the Highland costume ; and as she was 
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one of the patronesses, should she give him 
a voucher? Macleod answered, laugh 
ingly, that he would be glad to have it, 
though he did not know what it was; 
whereupon she was pleased to say that 
no wonder he laughed at the notion of a 
voucher being wanted for any Macleod of 
Dare. 

One morning a good-looking and slim 
young man knocked at the door of a 
small house in Bury Street, St. James’s, 
and asked if Sir Keith Macleod was at 
home. The man said he was, and the 
young gentlemen entered. He was a 
most correctly-dressed person. His hat 
and gloves and cane and long-tailed frock- 
coat were all beautiful ; but it was perhaps 
the tightness of his nether garments, or 
perhaps the tightness of his brilliantly pol- 
ished boots (which were partially covered 
by white gaiters), that made him go up the 
narrow little stairs with some precision of 
caution. The door was opened and he 
was announced. 

“ My dear old boy,” said he, “how do 
you do?” and Macleod gave him a grip 
of the hand that nearly burst one of his 
gloves. 

But at this moment an awful accident 
occurred. From behind the door of the 
adjacent bedroom, Oscar, the collie, sprang 
forward with an angry growl;.then he 
seemed to recognize the situation of 
affairs when he saw his master holding 
the stranger’s hand; then he began to 
wag his tail; then he jumped up with his 
forepaws to give a kindly welcome. 

“ Hang it all, Macleod!” young Ogilvie 
cried, with all the starch gone out of his 
manner, “your dog’s all wet! What’s 
the use of keeping a brute like that about 
the place?” 

Alas! the beautiful, brilliant boots were 
all besmeared, and the white gaiters too, 
and the horsey-looking nether garments. 
Moreover, the Highland savage, so far 
from betraying compunction, burst into a 
roar of laughter. 

“ My dear fellow,” he cried, “I put him 
in my bedroom to dry. I couldn’t do 
more, could I? He has just been in the 
Serpentine.” 

“T wish he was there now with a stone 
and a string round his neck,” observed 
Lieutenant Ogilvie, looking at his boots ; 
but he repented him of this rash saying, for 
within a week he had offered Macleod 
£20 for the dog. He might have offered 
twenty dozen of £20, and thrown his pol- 
ished boots and his gaiters too into the 
bargain, and he would have had the same 
answer, 
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‘, Oscar was once more banished into the 
-bedroom;.and Mr. Ogilvie sat down, pre- 
‘tending to take no more notice of his 
boots. Macleod put some sherry on the 
table, and a handful of cigars; his friend 
‘asked whether he could not have a glass 
of seltzer-water and a cigarette. 

“ And how do you like the rooms I got 

for you?” 
. “There is not much fresh air about 
them, nor in this narrow street,” Macleod 
said frankly; “but that is no matter, for 
I have been out all day —all over Lon- 
don.” 

“I thought the price was as high as 

ou would care to go,” Ogilvie said ; “ but 
1 forgot you had come fresh up, with your 
pockets full of money. If you would like 
something a trifle more princely, I’ll put 
you up to it.” 

“And where have I got the money? 
There are no gold mines in the west of 
Mull. It is you who are Fortunatus.” 

“ By Jove, if you knew how hard a fel- 
low is run at Aldershot,” Mr. Ogilvie re- 
marked confidentially, “ you would scarcely 
believe it. Every new batch of fellows 
who come in have to be dined all round; 
and the mess bills are simply awful. It’s 

etting worse and worse; and then these 
Eig drinks put one off one’s work so.” 

“You are studying hard, I suppose,” 
Macleod said, quite gravely. 

“ Pretty well,” said he, stretching out his 
legs, and petting his pretty moustache 
with his beautiful white hand. Then he 
added, suddenly, surveying the brown- 
faced and stalwart young fellow before 
him, “ By Jove, Macleod, I’m glad to see 
youin London. It’s like a breath of moun- 
tain air. Don’t I remember the awful 
mornings we’ve had together —the rain 
and the mist and the creeping through the 
bogs? I believe you did your best to kill 
me. If I hadn’t had the constitution of 
a horse, I should have been killed.” 

“I should say your big drinks at Alder- 
shot were more likely to kill you than going 
after the deer,” said Macleod. “ And will 
you come up with me this autumn, Ogil- 
vie? The mother will be glad to see you, 
and Janet too; though we haven’t got any 
fine young ladies for you to make love to, 
unless you g° up to Fort William, or Fort 
George, or Inverness. And I was allover 
the moors before I came away; and if 
there is anything like good weather, we 
shall have plenty of birds this year, for 
I never saw before such a big average of 
‘eggs in the nests.” 

“1 wonder you don’t let part of that 
shooting,” said young Ogilvie, who knew 





well of the straitened circumstances of 
the Macleods of Dare. 

“ The mother won’t have it done,” said 
Macleod, quite simply, “for she thinks it 
keeps me at home. But a young man 
cannot always stay at home. It is very 
good for you, Ogilvie, that you have broth- 
ers.’ j 


“ Yes, if I had been the eldest of them,” 
said Mr. Ogilvie. “It is a capital thing 
to have younger brothers; it isn’t half so 
pleasant when you are the younger 
brother.” ; 

“ And will you come up, then, and bury 
yourself alive at Dare?” : 

“It is awfully good of you to ask me, 
Macleod; and if I can manage it, I will; 
but I am afraid there isn’t much chance 
this year. In the mean time, let me give 
you a hint. In London we talk of going 
down to the Highlands.” 

“Oh, do you? I did not think 
so stupid,” Macleod remarked. 

“ Why, of course we do. You speak of 
going up to the capital of a country, and 
of going down to the provinces.” . 

“ Perhaps you are right —no doubt you 
are right but it sounds stupid,” the uncon+ 
vinced Highlander observed again. “It 
sounds stupid to say going up to the south, 
and going down to the north. And how 
can you go down to the Highlands? you 
might go down to the Lowlands. But no 
doubt you are right; and I will be more 
particular. And will you have another 
cigarette? and then we will go out for a 
walk, and Oscar will get drier in the street 
than in-doors.” 

“ Don’t imagine I am going out to have 
that dog plunging about among my feet,” 
said Ogilvie. “ But I have something else 
for you todo. You know Colonel Ross 
of Duntorme.” 

“I have heard of him.” 

“His wife is an awfully nice woman, 
and would like to meet you. I fancy they 
think of buying some property — I am not 
sure it isn’t an island —in your part of 
the country; and she has never been to 
the Highlands at all. I was to take you 
down with me to lunch with her at two, 
if you care to go. There is her card.” 

Macleod looked at the card. 

“ How far is Prince’s Gate from here?” 
he asked. 

“ A mile and a half, I should say.” 

“ And it is now twenty minutes to two,” 
said he, rising. “It will be a nice smart 
walk.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Ogilvie; “if it 
is all the same to you, we will perform the 
journey ina hansom. I am notin training 


you were 
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just at present for your tramps to Ben-an- 
Sloich.” 

“ Ah! your boots are rather tight,” said 
Macleod, with grave sympathy. 

They got into a hansom, and went spin- 
ning along through the crowd of carriages 
on this Srilliant morning. The busy 
streets, the handsome women, the fine 
buildings, the bright and beautiful foliage 
of the parks—all these were a perpetual 
wonder and delight to the new-comer, who 
was as eager in the enjoyment of this gay 
world of pleasure and activity as any girl 
come up for her first season. Perhaps 
this notion occurred to the astute and ex- 
perienced Lieutenant Ogilvie, who consid- 
ered it his duty to warn his youthful and 
ingenuous friend. 

“ Mrs. Ross is a very handsome woman,” 
he remarked. 

“ Indeed.” | 

“ And uncommonly fascinating too, when 
she likes.” 

“ Really.” 

“ You had better look out if she tries to 
fascinate you.” 

“She is a married woman,” said Mac- 
leod. 

“They are always the worst,” said this 
wise person ; “for they are jealous of the 
younger women.” 

“Oh, that is all nonsense,” said Mac- 
leod bluntly. “I am not such a green- 
horn. iI have read all that kind of talk in 
‘books and magazines: it is ridiculous. 
Do you think I will believe that married 
women have so little self-respect as to 
make themselves the laughing-stock of 
men?” 

“ My dear fellow, they have cart-loads 
of self-respect. WhatI mean is that Mrs. 
Ross is a bit of alion-hunter, and she may 
take a fancy to make a lion of you ——” 

“That is better than to make an ass of 
me, as you suggested.” 

“And naturally she will try to attach 
you to her set. I don’t think you are quite 
outré enough for her; perhaps I made a 
mistake in putting you into decent clothes. 
You wouldn’t have time to get into your 
kilts now? But you must be prepared to 
meet all sorts of queer folks at her house, 
especially if you stay ona bit and have 
some tea — mysterious poets that nobody 
ever heard of, and artists who won’t ex- 
hibit, and awful swells from the German 
universities, and I don’t know what besides 
— everybody who isn’t the least like any- 
body else.” 

“And what is your claim, then, to go 
there ?” Macleod asked. 

“Qh,” said the young lieutenant, laugh- 
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ing at the home-thrust, “I am onl 
admitted on sufferance, as a friend of C 

nel Ross. She never asked me to put my 
name in her autograph-book. But I have 
done a bit of the jackal for her once or 
twice, when I happened to be on leave; 
and she has sent me with people to her 
box at Covent Garden when she couldn’t 
go herself.” 

“And how am I to propitiate her? 
What am I to do?” 

“ She will soon let you know how you 
strike her. Either she will pet you, or 
she will snuff you out like winking. I 
don’t know a woman who has a blanker 
stare, when she likes.” 

This idle conversation was suddenly in- 
terrupted. At the same moment both 
young men experienced a sinking sensa- 
tion, as if the earth had been cut away 
from beneath their feet; then there was a 
crash, and they were violently thrown 
against each other; then they vaguely knew 
that the cab, heeling over, was being jolted 
along the street by a runaway horse, 
Fortunately the horse could not run very 
fast, for the axle-tree, deprived of its 
wheel, was tearing at the road; but, all 
the same, the occupants of the cab thought 
they might as well get out, and so they 
tried to force open the two small panels of 
the door in front of them. But. the con- 
cussion had so jammed these together 
that, shove at them as they might, they 
would not yield. At this juncture, Mac 
leod, who was not accustomed to hansom 
cabs, and did not at all like this first expe- 
rience of them, determined to get out 
somehow; and so he raised himself a bit, 
so as to get his back firm against the back 
of the vehicle; he pulled up his leg until 
his knee almost touched his mouth ; he got 
the heel of his boot firmly fixed on the top 
edge of the door ; and then with one forward 
drive he tore the panel right away from its 
hinges. The other was of course flung 
open at once. Then he grasped the brass 
rail outside, steadied himself for a moment, 
and jumped clear from the cab, alight- 
ing on the pavement. Strange to say, 
Ogilvie did not follow, though Macleod, 
as he rushed along to try to get hold 
of the horse, momentarily expected to 
see him jump out. His anxiety was of 
short duration. The axle-tree. caught on 
the curb; there was a sudden lurch; 
and then, with a crash of glass, the cab 
went right over, throwing down the 
horse, and pitching the driver into the 
street. It was all the work of a few sec- 
onds ; and another second seemed to suffice 
to collect a crowd, even in this quiet part 
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of Kensington Gore. But, after all, very 
little damage was done, except to the 
horse, which had cut one of its: hocks. 
When young Mr. Ogilvie scrambled out 
and got on to the pavement, instead of 
being grateful that his life had been spared, 
he was in atowering passion — with whom 
or what he knew not. 

“ Why didn’t you jump out?” said Mac- 
leod to him, after seeing that the cabman 
was all right. 

Ogilvie did not answer; he was look- 
ing at his besmeared hands and dishevelled 
clothes. 

“ Confound it !” said he; “ what’s to be 
done now? The house is just round the 
corner,” 

“ Let us go in, and they will lend you a 
clothes-brush.” 

“As if I had been fighting a bargee? 
No, thank you. I will go along till I find 
some tavern, and get myself put to rights.” 

And this he did gloomily, Macleod ac- 
companying him. It was about a quarter 
of an hour before he had completed his 
toilet; and then they set out to walk back 
to Prince’s Gate. Mr. Ogilvie was in a 
better humor. 

“ What a fellow you are to jump, Mac- 
leod!” said he. “If you had cannoned 
against that policeman, you would have 
killed him. And you never paid the cab- 
man for destroying the lid of the door ; you 
prized the thing clean off its hinges. You 
must have the strength of a giant.” 

“But where the people came from —it 
was that surprised me,” said Macleod, who 
seemed to have rather enjoyed the adven- 
ture. “It was like one of our sea-lochs in 
the Highlands — you look all round and 
cannot find any gull anywhere; but throw 
a biscuit into the water, and you will find 
them appearing from all quarters at once. 
As for the door, I forgot that; but I 

ve the man half a sovereign to console 

im for his shaking, Was not that 
enough ?” 

“We shall be frightfully late for lunch- 
eon,” said Mr. Ogilvie, with some concern. 


THE STORY OF MAXIMILIAN AT MIRAMAR 
AND AT QUERETARO. 


FROM ADVANCE SHEETS OF A WORK, 
“A TRAVERS L’AUTRICHE.” 


Translated and abridged by E. W. Latimer for 
Tue Livine Acs. 


MIRAMAR is situated about three miles 
from Trieste.. The drive to it is charming. 





17" 


The traveller follows the line of the coast, 
crimped into smiling bays and beaches, 
edged with a lace-work of beautiful white 
foam. The color of the ocean is bright 
blue on a clear day, the sea air full of in- 
vigoration, the murmur of the breaking 
surf as gentle as a sigh. Flocks of. white 
gulls sweep under the biue sky, and over 
the blue water; great ships come and go 
far away on the horizon; while in-shore, 
here and there, some coasting vessel, wing 
and wing, with its red sails, touches the 
landscape with a bit of vivid color. 

On a picturesque pee at the 
termination of the road, stands Miramar; 
now almost like a place of pilgrimage, 
once poor Maximilian’s and poor Carlotta’s 
happy home. 

‘The story of this castle has never yet 
been told in print, and as I had it from 
the lips of a near and dear personal friend 
of Maximilian, I trust the reader will find 
it acceptable even at second hand. 

In 1856 the young archduke Maximilian 
was commander-in-chief of the navy of 
Austria, which achieved all its importance 
under hiscommand. At that time he had 
no interest in Miramar. His ambition 
was to be made viceroy of Lombardy at 
some future day. He had been round the 
world in his frigate the “Novara;” he 
had travelled into Greece and Asia Minor ; 
he had visited Spain, Portugal, and Sicily; 
he had been in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
He loved the ocean like a true sailor, and 
had taken up his residence at Trieste 
to be near its shores. He was often 
known to go out alone in a light boat in 
rough weather, the dash of danger in the 
expedition adding pleasure to the excite- 
ment of a battle with the winds and waves. 

One day, in a great storm, his light boat 
was blown like a feather round Cape 
Gignano. In a moment it lay still under 
the lee of the land. Maximilian landed, 
and found the spot so charming, and the 
sea-view so superb, that he resolved to 
build a little villa there for fishing. He 
bought the land at once, and began by set- 
ting out exotics, persuaded that the soil of 
such a spot would be favorable to tropical 
vegetation. 

A year later he married the daughter of 
the king of the Belgians (named Charlotte, 
after his first wife Charlotte of England), 
and the golden wand of this fair bride 
transformed his bachelor’s fishing-hut into 
the palace of an emperor. 

At this period of his life Maximilian 
(both an author and a poet) was greatly. 
interested in architecture. He drew the 
plan of that exquisite memorial church 
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which is one of the chief beauties of Vien- 
na; and he draughted, with his own hand, 
the plan of the grounds and castle of Mira- 
mar. The work was pushed on rapidly, 
yet in 1858, when Austria was forced to 
give up Lombardy, nothing at Miramar 
was complete but a faney farmhouse on 
one of the heights of the property. Max- 
imilian, however, came hither with his 
wife, and found it so delightful that when 
at length the castle was ready for occupa- 
tion, they lingered in the farmhouse which 
they loved as their first home. It was a 
large Swiss chalet, covered over with wild 
vines and honeysuckle; surrounded by 
groves of camellias, and pyrus japonica. 
How delicious life must have been to the 
husband and wife in this solitude, fragrant 
with flowers, vocal with the songs of sing- 
ing birds, —a glory of greenness round 
the house, the blue sky overhead, the 
smiling ocean at their feet, and holy love 
and loving kindness everywhere about 
them! 

In this spot, as it seemed; they realized 
the modern dream of love and riches in a 
cottage. 

Maximilian’s natural generosity ren- 
dered wealth indispensable to his complete 
happiness ; for he loved to surround him- 
self by artists, learned men, and men of 
letters. He paid them every kind of at- 
tention in his power, and did not omit 
those little gifts which are “the beads on 
memory’s rosary.” Ah, if those walls 
could speak, if those trees could repeat 
what they have heard, we might see into 
the clear depths of a generous heart, and 

rceive how every project that he ever 

ormed in life was worthy of his pure and 
noble soul ! 

When one wanders through these peace- 
ful shades, when one lingers by these 
fae beds of flowers, one feels how 

appy life must have been in this new 
Paradise. And when one thinks that he 
is dead, and she is worse than dead, one is 
moved to pain and pity by the very beau- 
‘ties of the scene. One cannot wander 
through these gardens without dreams of 
their past happiness, and in the dim 
walks, where the sunlight flickers through 
green leaves, one scems to see the shad- 
owy. forms of a loving husband and wife 
fading away into the dimness of the gloam- 
ing. It is Paradise lost—and alas! in 
this, as in that other Paradise, the Eve — 
the sweet young wife—was tempted by 
ambition. She took the apple, ate, and 
gave it to her husband. 

On the tenth of April, 1864, the Mexican 
deputies, commissioned to offer Maximil- 





ian the imperial crown, arrived at Mira» 
mar. 

“We come,” said Don Gutierrez de 
Estrada, “to beseech you to ascend the 
throne of Mexico, to which you have been 
called by the voice of a people weary of 
anarchy and civil war. We are assured 
= have the secret of conquering the 

reasts of all men, and excel in the rare 
knowledge of the art of government.” 

Maximilian replied that he was ready to 
accept the honor offered him by the Mexi- 
can people; that his government would 
be both liberal and constitutional. “I 
shall prove, I trust,” he said, “ that lib- 
erty may be made compatible. with law. 
I shall respect your liberties, and uphold 
order at the same time.” 

Don Gutierrez thanked the archduke in 
the name of the Mexican nation; and then 
the new emperor swore upon the Gospels 
to labor for the happiness and prosperity 
of his people, and to protect their indepen- 
dent nationality. 

After this Don Gutierrez took the oath 
of allegiance to the emperor in the name of 
the city of Mexico. Maximilian then em- 
braced him, and hung around his neck the 
cross of the new Order of Guadeloupe, of 
which he was the first member. 

Three days after this the imperial pair 
quitted the soil of Austria. Early in the 
morning the port of Trieste and the road 
to Miramar were astir. Friends from all 
parts of the Austrian empire were has- 
tening to bid farewell to the archduke 
whom they loved. 

The “ Novara,” and the French frigate 
“Themis,” were lying in the stream ready 
to start, and near them, riding at anchor, 
were six steamships belonging to the Aus- 
trian Lloyds, full of spectators. 

At about one o’clock Pp. M. the emperor, 
with his wife leaning on his arm, entered 
the town hall, where about twenty deputa- 
tions were assembled to offer him farewell 
addresses. Maximilian was much moved, 
and when the burgomaster of Trieste 
spoke of the grief that all the people of 
that city would feel at his departure, he 
burst into tears. He embraced the burgo- 
master, shook hands with those around 
him, and whispered, as if to himself, 
“Something tells me I shall never see this 
dear country again !” 

His chivalric and poetic nature was very 
susceptible to sad presentiments. His 
book of travels is full of them. 

After leave-taking, their majesties en- 
tered the magnificent barge prepared for 
their use by the city of Trieste ;a salute of 


one hundred guns reverberated from the- 
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sides of the mountain; while thirty thou- 
sand hats and handkerchiefs waved a sad 
farewell. 

Maximilian and Carlotta embarked on 
board the “ Novaro,” which carried the 
Mexican flag. By four o’clock both ves- 
sels were hull down in the offing, and not 
till then did the crowd separate. Those 
with telescopes had seen, up to the last 
moment, a figure standing on the poop, 
with its face turned towards Miramar, and 
knew it for the form of Maximilian. 

The “ Novara” touched at Jamaica. On 
the 28th of May it came in sight of the 
shores of Mexico, and cast anchor in the 
harbor of Vera Cruz. 

The emperor and empress had expected 
a public reception. There was nothing 
of the kind. No welcome awaited them, 
not even an official one. This was the 
more extraordinary because the “ The- 
mis” had been sent forward to announce 
the approach of the imperial party. Their 
disappointment at this want of enthusiasm 
was great. The French vice-admiral did 
his best to repair the unfortunate omis- 
sions. He gave orders for a show of fes- 
tivity; but it was plain to see from the 
indifference of the people in the streets 
that they had no part or lot in the demon- 
stration. 

Were these the Mexicans whom they 
had been assured were wild with ardor 
to receive them ?— who had been by all 
accounts as eager to implore Maximiliam 
and Carlotta to reign over them as the 
frogs in the fable had been to obtain their 
king? 

After leaving Loma Alta Maximilian 
proceeded towards his capital in a shabby 
English barouche; his journey seeming 
rather like the expedition of an adven- 
turer, than the progress of an emperor. 

Passing through Orizaba and Puebla, the 
emperor and empress entered Mexico on 
the twelfth of June. There a theatrical 
kind of reception was prepared, which was 
not agreeable to either of them. In the 
evening, when there was a public perform- 
ance in the theatre in honor of the new 
sovereigns (who were present), not half 
the boxes were filled. 

The “Halls. of the Montezumas” — 
the Palace of Chapultepec, which had 
been assigned them as their residence, was 
destitute of comforts of every kind, and 
was much more like a second-class hotel 
than a habitation fit for princes. 

The emperor was advised to make an 
immediate journey through his new 
dominions in order to judge for himself of 
their popular aspirations, and resources; 
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but what did he find? A countfy broken 
down by war; without roads, without 
schools, without agriculture. “The onl 
thing in this country, sire, that is we 
organized,” said a Mexican whom he was 


questioning about the state of affairs, “is 


robbery.” There was thieving every- 
where. The emperor’s palace, and even 
his private apartments, were not spared. 
After a reception of officers high in mil- 
itary command, his revolver, inlaid with 
old and ivory, which was lying on a table 
- his side, had disappeared; and the 
empress missed two watches which had 
gone astray under the dexterous fingering 
of her maids of honor. Lopez, who was 
then commandant of the palace, wishing 
to give the emperor a proof of the accom- 
plishments of his subjects in matters of 
this kind, offered to steal off of his writ- 
ing-table, within two hours, and without 
being seen, any object agreed upon. He 
even said he believed he could carry off 
the writing-table itself, a joke at which 
Maximilian laughed heartily. 

When he returned to his capital, after a 
journey of great peril, the emperor ordered 
the construction of several highroads, 
granted lands and privileges to two or 
three railroad companies, founded a good 
many schools, and set on foot a Mexican 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. His own 
taste for natural history was so great that 
he gave some foundation for the charge 
anole against him that he would frequently 
shut himself up in his own work-room to 
stuff birds. He devoted great attention 
to improvements in agriculture, and 
planned a manufacturing city and sea- 
port on the gulf, which he intended to 
call Miramar. 

His wife was an indefatigable help- 
meet. She worked with him, and worked 
for him. She wrote all his European 
correspondence, and could be curt and 
energetic when occasion called for self-as- 
sertion. When Marshal Bazaine interfered, 
on the part of the French government, 
to prevent the medal of Maximilian’s 
Order of Merit being hung on a red _ rib- 
bon, because that was the color appropri- 
ated to the Legion of Honor, she answered 
the marshal’s letter by gumming a small 
wild poppy on her paper, and writin 
beneath it, in the name of her hasbandt’ 
“ A ribbon of this shade has been adopt- 
ed for my order. This flower was cre- 
ated previous to the institution of the 
order of the Legion of Honor.” 

But whilst emperor and empress were 
laboring for the improvement of their 
realm, the JTuarists increased in strength, 
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and the banditti carried on their profes- 
sion with impunity, up to the very gates 
of the capital. Day after day they robbed 
the stage between Mexico and Jalapa. 
The Marquis de Radepont, a quiet travel- 
ler, saved himself by killing half-a-dozen 
highwaymen with his revolver ; but the Bel- 
gian ambassador, on his way to announce 
to their Imperial Majesties the accession 
of Leopold II., brother of Carlotta, was 
robbed of all his money and his jewelry. 

In consequence of these disorders, Ba- 
zaine induced the emperor to sign an 
order to all the civil and military authori- 
ties, to treat all armed guerilla bands as 
brigands, and apply to them the utmost 
rigor of the law. He did not foresee that 
he was signing his own death-warrant, 
when he put his hand to this act of just 
severity. 

The French occupation of Mexico was 
drawing to a close. Napoleon III. was 
only waiting an occasion to withdraw his 
stake, and the United States soon fur- 
nished him the opportunity. Maximilian, 
who fully understood by this time the true 
condition of Mexico, and foresaw all the 
dangers of his position when the French 
troops should be withdrawn, sent the em- 
press at this crisis to Europe, to represent 
the condition of things to the French em- 
peror, and to remind him of his promises. 
Her cold reception at the Tuileries is now 
a matter of history. Her prayers and en- 
treaties were of no avail. From Paris she 
went to Rome, where the first symptoms 
of her mental malady declared themselves. 

The unhappy princess was haunted by 
the idea that her enemies wanted to poison 
her. She refused to eat or drink, and 
would take nothing but fruit. Her first 
visit to the pope was made while he was 
breakfasting, when she snatched his cup 
of chocolate from his hand and swallowed 
it eagerly, exclaiming, “1 am sure that no 
one can have wished to poison you /” 

She insisted on dining with the pope, 
and on passing the night at the Vatican. 
She was pacified at last by being put, with 
the lady in attendance on her, into the ad- 
joining chamber to that of his Holiness; 
and the door of communication was care- 
fully locked, lest she should attempt dur- 
ing the night to disturb the venerable man. 
The next morning measures were taken to 
forward her to Miramar. On reaching 
that beloved place she grew more calm. 
She recovered for a time her interest in 
music, painting, and literature. The Sclavic 
peasants round her considered her a saint. 
When she passed they used to kneel down 
on the highway. To this day many refuse 





to believe in Maximilian’s death. “He 
will come back! We know he will come 
back!” is the cry of the Dalmatians and 
Istrians who cherish his memory. 

Meantime matters in Mexico grew worse 
every day. Bazaine and his forces had 
abandoned the cause of Maximilian. 
Sooner than leave him the artillery and 
ammunition they could not transport, they 
threw it all into the River Sequia and Lake 
Texcoco. It was whispered that Bazaine 
privately negotiated with the followers of 
Juarez to give the emperor up to them for 
fifty thousand dollars. The consummation 
of this treachery was, however, reserved 
for Lopez (a connection of Bazaine’s, 
through his wife, a lady of Mexico), a man 
who had been admitted into his familiar 
intimacy by Maximilian. Prior to the 
withdrawal of the French troops the 
French government made several efforts 
to induce Maximilian to abdicate. “I 
know all the difficulties before me,” he 
replied, “ but I shall not give up my post. 
A son of the house of Hapebarg never 
retreats in the face of danger.” 

Nevertheless, Maximilian, after he had 
received the news of his wife’s insanity, 
made up his mind not to remain long in 
Mexico. He hoped at least to save his 
dignity, to return to Europe as an em- 
peror, and not a fugitive, and lay aside his 
crown of his own accord. With this in 
view he set out for Orizaba, where the 
“ Dandolo ” corvette was waiting to re- 
ceive his orders. But his generals gath- 
ered round him, and persuaded him to 
remain, promising him the support of men 
and money. Maximilian, on the strength 
of these assurances, returned to Mexico, 
se that he remained only for the 
good of his people, and was influenced 
neither by personal considerations, nor po- 
litical interests of his own. 

The departure of the French troops left 
the way clear for the party of Juarez. It rap- 
idly gained strength, and prepared to be- 
seige the emperor in his capital. “I cannot 
bear to expose the city to danger,” said 
Maximilian, who, in spite of being con- 
tinually harassed and cruelly deceived day 
after day, never failed in consideration for 
those about him. He retired to Queretaro, 
where Generals Miramon, Meuadez, Cas- 
tillo, Mejia, Avellano, and Prince Salm- 
Salm, had gathered together a little army 
of about eight thousand men. 

Maxmnilian at Queretaro showed all his 
nobleness of spirit, kindliness of heart, 
and simplicity of life during the siege, 
which lasted over two months. He shared 
the fatigues and privations of his common 
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sdldiers, and lived, as they did, on the 
flesh of mules, whilst the officers’ tables 
were more than sufficiently supplied. He 
exposed his person upon all occasions; 
taking daily walks upon the bastions as 
tranquilly as he might have done in the 

een rc Hs of his distant home. One 

ay his eyes fell upon six dead bodies 
dangling from the branches of six trees. 
He turned away in terrible emotion. They 
were the bodies of six of his own couriers, 
who had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. 

He might easily have cut his way dut at 
the head of his cavalry, but he hesitated 
to abandon his foot soldiers. Nor would 
he capitulate. “I will die sword in hand,” 
were now his daily words. 

Every day his men brought in pris- 
oners. Even when these prisoners were 
suspected of being spies he would not 
order their execution. “No—no,” he 
said, “if things go well there is no harm 
done, — if ill, I shall not have their blood 
upon my soul.” 

When the siege had lasted seventy days, 
provisions grew so scarce that there was 
no alternative but a sortie or surrender. 

__ The sortie was decided on. On the night 

of May 14, 1866, the seven thousand men 
still remaining in Queretaro were to break 
through the lines of the enemy, and en- 
deavor to make their way to Vera Cruz. 
Singularly enough the Juarist general Es- 
cobedo had fixed on the 15th of May for 
his final assault. 

Neither sortie nor assault took place. 
The treason of Lopez hindered the one 
and rendered the other unnecessary. 
Lopez, whom Maximilian had loaded with 
all sorts of kindness — Lopez, who called 
himself the most devoted friend of the 
emperor — Lofez had sold his friend’s 
and benefactor’s life for two thousand 
ounces of gold! One year before, when 
Lopez had been at Puebla in attendance 
on the empress, he had sent for his wife, 
who, having made a hurried journey, was 
prematurely delivered of a son. “I can- 
not allow your son,” wrote Maximilian, 
“to come into the world in another man’s 
house. I send you the enclosed sum; 
= the house in which your son was 

rn.” 

Having kept up constant intelligence 
with the camp of the besiegers, Lopez, on 
the coming of May 13, sent a note to Es- 
cobedo offering to deliver over to him the 
Convent of La Cruz, which was the’ em- 
peror’s headquarters. 

Escobedo accepted his proposals. About 
midnight Lopez and his troops went over 





to the enemy. The soldiers of Juarez 
quietly marched in and surrounded the 
convent, where the emperor and his staff 
were sleeping. At dawn of day Maximil- 
ian dressed himself, woke up Prince Salm- 
Salm, and they went out together, with no 
arms but their swords. As they reached 
the gates the emperor perceived the ene- 
my’s soldiers.on guard, and turning 
towards his companion cried, “We are 
betrayed. Here is the enemy!” At this 
moment Lopez, who had seen them come 
into the courtyard, pointed out the em- 
peror to Colonel Rincon Gallardo, who 
was in command of the detachment of 
Juarists. 

Rincon was an honorable soldier, and a 
kind-hearted man. He said, loud enough 
to be heard by his own men and Maximil- 
ian, — 

“ Nothing but citizens! Let them pass, 
they are not soldiers !” 

The emperor and Prince Salm-Salm then 
walked through the convent gates, and 
made their way in haste to the opposite 
quarter of the city. The streets were 
silent and deserted. Suddenly a sharp 
fire of musketry was heard in a neighbor- 
ing street, mingled with Juarist and Im- 
perial war-cries. Miramon with his troops 
was holding one of the widest streets of 
Queretaro, when a ball hit him in the face. 
He fell, half blinded, and was taken pris- 
oner. 

The emperor, with Generals Mejia, 
Castillo, Avellano, and Prince Salm-Salm, 
retired to a little hill which commanded 
the city. They had no artillery, no means 
of defending their position. They stood 
on the bare rocks where they had taken 
refuge, like shipwrecked sailors waiting 
for the fatal rising of the water. General 
Escobedo, a coarse, brutal man, former 
a muleteer, prepared to charge up the hill, 
with four battalions of infantry, and a 
strong party of cavalry. 

“Do not fire: you will shed blood to 
no purpose,” said the emperor to the little 
band of true-hearted followers who sur- 
rounded him. Then in a low, sad voice 
he ordered one of his aides-de-camp to 
fasten a white handkerchief to the end of 
a bayonet, 

The Juarists, who were ascending the 
hill, came to a halt. There was profound 
silence for a moment. Then a man 
dressed in the uniform of a Mexican gen- 
eral, with black pantaloons tucked into his 
riding-boots, and gold epaulettes upon a 
black frock coat, came forward. He 
paused a moment as he stepped out of the 
little group, and looked around him. Then 
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he descended the hill with a firm step, fol- 
lowed by several other generals. 

The Juarists saluted him by their party 
cry, Viva la libertad! They recognized 
the emperor. Maximilian marched straight 


up to General Corona, who was in com-| 


mand of a body of United States volun- 
teers called the Legion of Honor. It was 
composed of about fifty men, each with 
the rank of officer. 

“ General,” he said, “ both man and for- 
tune have betrayed me. There are wid- 
ows and orphans enough already in the 
world. Here is my sword.” 

“Sire,” replied Corona, forgetting he 
was emperor no longer, “sire, keep your 
sword.” 

He then proposed to Maximilian to get 
on horseback, and escorted him with the 
other prisoners to the Convent of Santa 
Teresita. 

There the emperor and his generals 
were shut up in the cellars of the building, 
and not only had to sleep on the bare 
ground, but were left to suffer from cold 
and hunger. In a few days, however, 
Princess Salm-Salm brought them some 
relief. They were then transferred to the 
Convent of La Capuchina, and their friends 
obtained permission to send them wine, 
clothes, and provisions. The conduct of 
Princess Salm-Salm in the last act of this 
tragedy was that of aheroine. She crossed 
the enemy’s line in order to get out of the 
city of Mexico, and was twice near being 
shot by the soldiers of Diaz. She was 
accused of supplying money to the Aus- 
trian soldiers confined at Chapultepec, 
and was imprisoned at Gaudeloupe. At 
last she got leave to quit Mexico for Eu- 
rope, but managed to join her husband at 
Queretaro. Thence, hiding by day and 
travelling by night, she made her way to 
San Luis de Potosi where Juarez was liv- 
ing. When Maximilian heard of this brave 
enterprise on his behalf, he could not re- 
frain from tears. 

The prisoners were three weeks at La 
Capuchina, in complete uncertainty as to 
what would become of them. Indeed, the 
Juarists seemed much embarrassed by 
their prize. On the tenth of June they were 
informed that Juarez had sent an order to 
have them tried before a court-martial 
which would be held on the twelfth of 

une. 

“Where are you going to take me?” 
asked Maximilian, on that day, of the offi- 
cer who came to escort him. 

“ To the court-martial.” 

“ Where is it held?” 

“In the theatre.” 





“Then I shall not accompany you. I 
will not be made a public spectacle in a 


theatre. You may go alone.” 

The officer went away, seeing that noth- 
ing but force would change his resolution. 

Generals Miramon and Mejia were 
dragged upon the stage where the court- 
martial was sitting. The play-house was 
crowded with spectators. It was a tragedy 
with nothing to pay. The deliberations 
lasted three days. The emperor was 
accused of usurpation, with instigating and 
exciting civil war, and of causing the 
deaths of forty thousand patriots hanged 
and shot in consequence of his order of 
Oct. 3, 1865,—an order issued, as we 
know, at the express instance of Bazaine. 

On the morning of June 15, 1866, Gen- 
eral Escobedo presented himself in the 
prison, holding the sentence of the court 
in his hand. 

Maximilian who could guess his fate, 
said gently, — 

- Read it, general. I am ready to hear 

ou. 
, Maximilian, Miramon, and Mejia were 
condemned to be shot. 

“T understand you,” said the emperor, 
with perfect calmness. “The law of Oct. 
3, 1865 was made to put down robbers, — 
this sentence is the work of murderers.” 

Escobedo laid his hand on his revolver 
with a sudden exclamation at these words. 
Then recovering himself he replied, “I 
presume a criminal must be allowed the 
right to curse his judges.” 

Maximilian turned his back on him, and 
Escobedo left the prison. 

The execution had been ordered for the 
next morning, but it was put off till the 
19th, by order of Juarez. 

Meantime the English and Prussian 
ambassadors hastened to Juarez, hoping to 
obtain his mercy for the late emperor. But 
Juarez was inflexible, and declared the 
execution was necessary for the safety of 
the republic. 

During the night before his death Max- 
imilian asked his jailors for a pair of scis- 
sors. Hewasrefused. Then heimplored 
one of them to cut off a lock of his hair. 
When that was done he wrote the follow- 
ing pathetic letter to Carlotta. 


My BELOVED CARLOTTA, — 

“Tf God should permit you some of 
these days to get well enough to read 
these lines, you will know how sad has 
been my fate ever since your departure. 
You took with you my happiness, my very 
life, and my good fortune. Why didI not 
take your advice? So many sad things 
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have taken place,—so many unexpected 
catastrophes and undeserved misfortunes 
have fallen on me, that I have now lost 
heart and hope, and look upon death as 
my good angel. My death will be sharp 
and sudden, without pain. I shall fall 
gloriously —like a soldier —like a con- 
oo sovereign. ... If you cannot, 

earest, bear up under your load of sor- 
row, if God in his mercy soon reunites us 
by your death, I will bless his fatherly hand, 
which now seems very heavy upon me. 
Adieu! Adieu! 

“Your poor Max.” 


He kissed this letter, folded into it the 
light, silky lock of his own hair, and placed 
it with other letters he had written to his 
mother, the archduchess Sophia, and 
other friends. I have seen several of 
these letters. They were all in French, 
and written in a clear, firm, regular hand. 
His noble nature gleams through every 
line. One understands the irresistible 
a sympathy he inspired in all who 

new him. His enemies were aware of 
this, and no judge or general sat on his 
court-martial who had ever known him. 

As six o’clock was striking the door of 
his prison was unbarred. 

“Tam ready,” said Maximilian, coming 
forward to meet the officer. 

As he stepped forth from the door of 
the convent he exclaimed,— 

“What a lovely morning! I have 
always fancied I should like to die in sun- 
shine —on a summer day.” 

He got into the carriage in waiting. 
Miramon and Mejia followed him, with the 
priest who attended them in their last mo- 
ments. They were escorted by a body of 
four thousand men, and were driven to 
the same rocky “eo on which they had 
surrendered, the Cerro della Campana. 
They sat upright in the carriage during 
the drive, with a proud smile on their 
faces. They were carefully dressed, as if 
for an occasion of festivity. The popula- 
tion of the place was all abroad to see 
them pass, and looked at them with silent 
pity and admiration. The calmness and 
self-possession of the emperor about to 
die touched the heart of the most indiffer- 
ent spectators. The women turned aside 
to hide their tears. Maximilian was a 
remarkably handsome man, his beautiful 
light hair was parted by a straight line to 
the nape of his neck from his forehead ; 
his blue eyes were clear and soft, with a 
beseeching look in them; his hands were 
beautifully white, his fingers elegant and 
taper. 

LIVING AGE. 
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At the last town in their road General 
Mejia suddenly changed color, and fell 
back in his place in the carriage. He had 
caught sight of his wife pale and dishev- 
elled, with her little baby in her arms, and 
all the appearance of a mad woman. He 
drew back behind his comrades, and cov- 
ered his face, with a sob. 

The party arrived at the foot of the lit- 
tle hill. 

The emperor sprang out, brushed off 
some dust which had settled on his clothes, 
and going up to the shooting party, gave 
each man an ounce of gold. 

“ Take good aim, my friends,” said he. 
“Do not, if possible, hit me in the face, 
but shoot right at my heart.” 

One of the soldiers wept. 

Maximilian went up to him, and putting 
his cigar-case of silver filigree into his 
hand said,— 

“ Keep that, my friend, in remembrance 
of me! It was given me by a prince more 
fortunate than I am now.” 

The non-commissioned officer in com- 
mand of the party then came up, and hoped. 
he would forgive him. 

“My good fellow,” said Maximilian 
cheerfully, “a soldier must always obey 
orders. His duty is to do his duty.” 

Then turning to Miramon and Mejia, 
he said,— 

“ Let me, true friends, embrace you for 
the last time!” He did so, and then add- 
ed, “In a few minutes we shall be to. 
gether in a better world.” 

«Turning to Miramon, he said, * General, 
the bravest man should have the place of 
honor. Take mine!” 

Mejia, being very much cast down by 
the sad spectacle presented by his poor 
distracted wife, Maximilian again pressed. 
his hands, saying,— 

“God will not abandon our suffering 
survivors, For those who die unjustly- 
— are set right in another world.” 

The drums began to beat. The end 
was near. 

Maximilian stepped forward, mounted 
on a stone, and addressed the spectators. 

“ Mexicans! Men of my rank and of 
my race who feel as I feel, must either be 
the benefactors of the people over whom 
they reign, or martyrs. It was no rash 
ambition of my own which called me 
hither,— you yourselves invited me to ac- 
cept your throne. Before dying let me 
tell you that with all the powers I possess 
I sought your good, Mexicans! may my 
blood be the fast blood that you shed; 
may Mexico, the unhappy country of mv: 
adoption, be happy when I am gone!” 
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As soon as he had resumed his place, 
a sergeant came up to order Miramon and 
Mejia to turn round. As traitors they 
were to be shot in the back. 

“ Farewell, dear friends,” said Maximil- 
jan, and, crossing his arms, he stood firm 
as a statue. 

When the command was given, “ Shoul- 
der arms!” a murmur of protestation, 
accompanied by threats, rose among part 
of the crowd composed of Indians. Their 
national superstitions and traditions had 
attached these simple people to the em- 
peror. They had a prophecy among them 
that one day a white man would come 
over the seas and set them free. And 
many of them looked for this saviour in 
Maximilian. 

The officers in command turned to- 
wards the crowd, shaking their swords. 
Then came the words, “Take aim! 
Fire !” 

“ Long live Mexico!” cried Miramon. 

“Carlotta! Poor Carlotta!” exclaimed 
Maximilian. aa 

When the smoke of the volley cleared 
away three corpses lay upon the earth. 
That of the emperor had received five 
balls. They were put into the coffins 
which lay ready near the place of exe- 
‘cution, and, escorted as they had been 
before, they were carried back to the 
‘Convent of the Capuchins. 

“The emperor being dead, we will do 
‘all honor to the corpse of an archduke of 
Austria,” said Colonel Miguel Palacios, to 
‘whom this care was given. 

He was embalmed, and the coffin placed 
‘in a vault. 

The Russian ambassador, Baron Mag- 
‘nus, in vain solicited the body of the 
‘late emperor. The Austrian vice-admiral, 
Tegetthof had to come and personally de- 
mand it in November 1867. The admi- 
‘ralat the same time obtained the release 
of the Austrian soldiers still retained as 
‘prisoners, and Prince Salm-Salm, lying 
under sentence of death since the execu- 
‘tion of his master. 

As for the traitor Lopez, instead of the 
two thousand ounces he expected, he only 
got seven thousand piastres ($7000). His 
wife refused to live with him after his 
treachery to Maximilian, and once when he 
went to see General Rincon Gallardo, to 
request his influence in getting reinstated 
in his rank in the Mexican army, which 
he had forfeited by his connection with 
the imperial government, the answer he 
‘received was,— 

“Colonel Lopez, if I ever recommend 
vyou for any place, that place will be under 
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a tree, with a rope around your neck, tied 
to one of its branches!” 

Maximilian will live in history as a 
good man, and a martyred sovereign. To 
this day the Indians of Queretaro will not 
put up an adobe hut without inserting in 
ita pebble from the place of his execu- 
tion. On the very day he perished, an 
order signed by him was received in Eu- 
rope, not for rifled cannon, not for needle- 

uns, to secure him on his throne, but 

or two thousand nightingales, which he 

desired to have purchased in the Tyrol, 
to add to the attractions of his empire. 
Victor TIssoT. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MODERN LIFE AND INSANITY. 


THE relation between modern civilized 
life and insanity cannot be regarded as 
finally determined while a marked differ- 
ence of opinion exists in regard to itamong 
those who have studied the subject; nor 
can this difference be wondered at by any 
one who has examined the data upon 
which a conclusion must be formed, and 
has found how difficult it is to decide in 
which direction some of the evidence 
points. Statistics alone may prove utterly 
fallacious. Mere speculation, on the other 
hand, is useless, and indeed is only mis- 
leading. It is a matter on which it is 
tempting to write dogmatically, but where 
the honest inquirer is quickly pulled up by 
the hard facts that force themselves on 
his attention. Nothing easier than to in- 
dulge in unqualified denunciations of mod- 
ern society; nothing more difficult than a 
cautious attempt to connect the social evils 
of the present day with the statistics of 
lunacy. Nothing easier than to make 
sweeping statements without proof, noth- 
ing more difficult than to apportion the 
mental injury respectively caused by oppo- 
site modes of life; totally diverse social 
states of a nation often leading to the 
same termination—insanity. These are 
closely bound together in the complex 
condition of modern civilized society. No 
doubt if we care for truth, and avoid rash 
assertions, we do it at the expense of a 
certain loss of force and incisiveness. 
Dogmatic statements usually produce more 
effect than carefully balanced and strictly 
—_ positions. Honesty, however, com- 
pels us to speak cautiously, and to confess 
the difficulties to which we have referred. 

We shall not enter at length into the 





question which is at once raised by an 
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inquiry into the relation between modern 
life and insanity — whether lunacy is on 
the increase in England. Twenty years 
ago there was one lunatic or idiot officially 
réported to 577 of the population; the 
latest returns place it as high as one in 
370. Were we to go further back, the 
contrast would be far greater. That the 
in¢rease of known cases of insanity has 
been very great, no one, therefore, dis- 
putes. Further, that the attention paid 
to the disease ; the provision made for the 
insane ; the prolongation of their lives in 
asylums, and the consequent accumulation 
of cases, and other circumstances into 
which our limits forbid us to enter, ac- 
count for the greater part of this alarming 
apparent increase, is certain. Whether, 
however, there is not also an actual in- 
crease, unaccounted for by population, or 
by accumulation, remains an open ques- 
tion, which statistics do not absolutel 
determine. Atthe same time we thin 
that it is quite probable that there has 
been some real increase. 

To what social class do the great mass 
of our lunatics belong, and to what grade 
of society does the striking apparent in- 
crease of the insane point? The large 
majority of lunatics under legal restraint 
undoubtedly belong to the pauper popula- 
tion. On the Ist of January, 1877, of the 
total number of patients in asylums and 
elsewhere (in round numbers sixty-six thou- 
sand six hundred), about fifty-nine thousand 
were pauper, and only seventy-six hun- 
dred private patients. These figures, how- 
ever, fail to convey a correct statement of 
the relative amount of insanity existing 
among the class of the originally poor and 
uneducated masses and the class above 
them, because ina considerable number of 
instances members of the middle and still 
higher classes have become paupers. 
Again, the wealthy insane remain very 
frequently at home, and do not appear in 
the official returns. We believe this class 
to be very large. a we get a glimpse 
of it from the census of 1871, which con- 
tained sixty-nine thousand lunatics, idiots, 
and imbeciles (and we have good reasons 
for knowing that this return was very far 
short of the truth), yet it exceeded the 
number given by the lunacy commission- 
ers in the same year by twelve thousand! 
A large number no doubt lived with their 
families because these could well afford to 
keep them at home. None would be in 
receipt of relief, or they would have ap- 
peared in the commissioners’ report. An- 
other most important qualifying considera- 
tion remains — the relative numbers of the 
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classes of society from which the poor and 
the well-to-do lunatics are derived. Several 
years ago the Scotch commissioners esti- 
mated the classes from which private pa- 
tients are derived at only about an eighth 
of the entire population of Scotland; a 
proportion which would make them at 
least as relatively numerous as the pauper 
lunatics. No doubt in England the corre- 
sponding class of society is a larger one; 
but whatever it may be,* a calculation 
based upon the relative proportion of 
different social strata in this country would 
vastly reduce the apparent enormously 
different liability to insanity among the 
well-to-do and the poorer sections of the 
community, although, with this correction, 
the pauper lunatics would still be relatively 
in the majority. 

The disparity between the absolute num- 
ber of pauper and private patients has 
greatly increased in recent years. In 
other words, the apparent increase of 
insanity is mainly marked among those 
who become pauper patients. This is cer- 
tainly in great measure accounted for by 
the disproportionate accumulation of cases 
in pauper asylums, for reasons into which 
it is not now needful toenter. It assuredly 
does not prove that there has been any- 
thing like a corresponding growth of insan- 
ity among the poor as compared with the 
rich. 

In any case, however, the illiterate pop- 
ulation does yield a very serious amount 
of insanity, and the fact is so patent that 
it shows beyond a doubt that ignorance is 
no proof against the inroads of the disease. 
The absence of rational employment of 
the mental powers may lead to debasing 
habits and to the indulgence in vices 
especially favorable to insanity, less likely 
to attract a mind occupied with literary 
and scientific pursuits. No doubt mental 
stagnation is in itself bad, but the insanity 
arising out of it is more frequently an indi- 
rect than a direct result. If a Wiltshire 
laborer is more liable to insanity than 
other people, it may be not merely because 
his mind is in an uncultivated condition, 
but rather because his habits,t indirectly 


* We are informed by Dr. Farr that the proportion 
between the upper and middle classes on the one hand, 
and the lower classes on the other, is as 15 to 8s. 
Calculated on this basis, the proportion of private and 
power lunatics to their respective populations would 

e 1 in 484 for the former, and 1 in 353 for the latter — 
a very different result from that obtained by the usual 
method of calculating the ratio of private and pauper 
lunatics to the whole population, viz., 1 in 3,231, and 
1 in 415. 

t Dr. Thurnam, the late superintendent of the Wilts 
eu | Asylum, found that the proportion of cases 
caused by drink in this county was very high—in one 





year (1872) amounting to 34 per cent. 
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favored by his ignorance, and the brain he 
inherited from parents indulging ia like 
habits, tend to cause mental derangement. 
It is conceivable that he might have had 
no more mental cultivation, and yet have 
been so. circumstanced that there would 
have been very little liability to the dis- 
ease. This distinction is extremely im- 
portant if we are tracing causes, however 
true it would remain that ignorance isa 
great evil. A South Sea islander might 
be much more ignorant than the Wiltshire 
laborer, and yet not be so circumstanced 
that he would be likely to transgress the 
laws of mental health. The ignorance of 
an African tribe and that of a village in 
Wilts may be associated, the one with 
very little, the other with very much luna- 
cy. Mr. Bright’s “residuum” of a civil- 
ized people, and a tribe of North American 
Indians are alike uneducated, but, notwith- 
standing, present totally different condi- 
tions of life. We have no doubt that in a 
civilized community there will always be 
found by far the larger number of insane 
persons. There are three grand reasons 
for this. First, because those who do 
become insane or are idiotic among sav- 
ages, “go to the wall” as a general rule ; 
the other reasons are to be discovered in 
the mixed character and influence of Euro- 
pean civilization ; its action on the one hand 
in evolving forms of mental life of requisite 
delicacy and sensibility, easily injured 
or altogether crushed by the rough blasts 
from which they cannot escape in life; and 
on the other hand in producing a state 
confounded, as we have said, with sav- 
agery, but which differs widely from it, and 
is, simply in relation to mental disorders, 
actually worse. Recklessness, drunken- 
ness, poverty, misery, characterize the 
class; and no wonder that from such a 
source spring the hopelessly incurable 
lunatics who crowd our pauper asylums, 
to the horror of ratepayers, and the sur- 
prise of those who cannot understand why 
the natives of Madagascar, though num- 
bering about five million, do not require a 
single lunatic asylum. We may add that 
they do not destroy the few insane and 
idiots which they have. 

It is constantly forgotten that while 
there is nothing better than true civiliza- 
tion, there is something worse than the con- 
dition of certain savages, and that almost 
anything is better than that stratum of civ- 
ilized society which is squalid, and drunk- 
en, and sensual; cursed with whatever 
of evil the ingenuity of civilized man has 
invented, but not blessed with the coun- 
teracting advantages of civilization. The 
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conclusion, so far from damping the efforts 
of progress and modern developments of 
science, should stimulate us to improve 
the moral and physical condition of this 
class, and so lessen the dangers to mental 
disorderamongthem. The belief that sav- 
ages are free from some of the insanity- 
producing causes prevalent in modern civ- 
ilized England is quite consistent with the 
position taken in this article that educa- 
tion, ample mental occupation, knowledge, 
and the regularly trained exercise of the 
faculties exert a highly beneficial influence 
upon the mind, and thus fortify it against 
the action of some of the causes of insan- 
ity. - 
"The relative liability of manufacturing 
and agricultural districts to mental disease 
has excited much discussion. This has 
partly arisen from the assumption that the 
latter may be taken as the representatives 
of savages. As we have shown this to be 
false, the comparison between these two 
districts does not, from this point of view, 
possess any value. On other grounds, 
however, it would be very interesting to 
determine whether urban or rural lunacy 
is most rife. Here, however, the worth- 
lessness of mere statistics is singularly 
evidenced, and the difficulty of accurately 
balancing the weight of various qualifying 
circumstances becomes more and more 
apparent. An agricultural county may be 
found here and there with less lunacy than 
a manufacturing county, but if a group of 
counties be taken in which the manufac- 
turing element is greatly beyond the aver- 
age, and another group in which the agri- 
cultural element greatly preponderates, we 
find one lunatic to four hundred and sixty- 
three of the county population in the 
former, and one to three hundred and 
eighty-eight in the latter, showing an accu- 
mulation of more insane paupers in the 
agricultural districts. But it is very pos- 
sible that if we knew how many decome 
insane, the result would be very different 
indeed. This, in fact, has been found to 
be the case in Scotland, where the lunacy 
commissioners have taken great pains to 
arrive at the real truth. In a recent re- 
port it is shown that while three Highland 
counties have, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, a decidedly heavier persistent burden 
of pauper lunacy than two manufacturing 
counties which are chosen for comparison, 
the number of lunatics receiving relief — 
that is, actually coming under treatment — 
is proportionally larger in the latter than 
in the former. In other words, the pro- 
portion of fresh cases of pauper lunacy 





appearing on the poor-roll is higher in 
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urban than rural districts. The commis- 
sioners refer this result partly to the 
greater prevalence of the active and tran- 
sitory forms of mental disorder — cases 
which before long are discharged —and 
partly to the greater facility of obtaining 
accommodation in an asylum free of 
charge in a city, from its being at hand ; and 
the greater wealth of the urban districts 
offering no obstacle to admission. They 
attribute the above-mentioned persistent 
rural lunacy chiefly to the constant migra- 
tion of the strong from the rural to the 
urban districts ; the necessary exodus of 
the physically and mentally healthy leav- 
ing behind an altogether disproportionate 
number of congenital idiots, imbeciles, and 
chronic insane in the agricultural counties. 
Hence, returning to England, it is quite 
clear that the mere ratio of accumulated 
pauper lunacy to the county population, 
which is constantly relied upon, proves 
little or nothing as to the relative liability 
to insanity of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing districts. One conclusion only 
can be safely drawn from such figures, 
until minute investigations have been made 
into the circumstances attending rural and 
urban lunacy in England as has been done 
in Scotland —namely, that while theor 

is apt to say that a country life, passed, 
as it seems to be supposed, in pastoral 
simplicity, will not admit of the entrance 
of madness into the happy valley, fact 
says that whatever may be the ultimate 
verdict as to the relative proportion of 
urban and rural lunacy, a large amount of 
insanity and idiocy does exist in the coun- 
try districts, and that the dull swain, with 
clouted shoon, but too frequently finds his 
way into the asylum. 

A glance at the annual reports of our 
lunatic asylums reveals the main occupa- 
tions of the inmates and the apparent 
causes of their attacks. In a country asy- 
lum like Wilts the great majority of pa- 
tients are farm laborers, with their wives 
and daughters ; and next in order, domestic 
servants and weavers, The number of farm- 
ers, or members of their families, is small. 
The character of the occupations in the 
population of an asylum like that for the 
borough of Birmingham of course differs. 
Here we find mechanics and artisans head- 
ing the list, with their wives. Those en- 
gaged in domestic occupation form a large 
number. Shopekeepers and clerks come 
next in order. In both asylums are to be 
found a few governesses and teachers. 
Inn-keepers, themselves the cause of so 
much insane misery in others, figure spar- 
ingly in these tables. 





Among the causes, intemperance un- 
mistakably takes the lead. This is one 
of those facts which, amid much that is 
open to difference of opinion, would seem 
to admit of no reasonable doubt. Sec- 
ondly follows domestic trouble, and thirdly 
poverty. At the Birmingham Asylum, out 
of four hundred and seventy admissions 
in three years, eleven cases were attrib- 
uted to “over application”? —a proportion 
much lower than that observed in private 
asylums. ‘ 

Recently, Mr. Whitcombe, assistant 
medical officer at the Birmingham Borough 
Asylum, has done service by publishing 
the fact that, during the last twenty-five 
years, out of three thousand eight hun- 
dred pauper patients admitted into that 
asylum, five hundred and twenty-four, or 
fourteen per cent., had their malady in- 
duced by drink, and that the total expen- 
diture thus caused by intemperance 
amounted, in maintenance and cost of 
building, etc., to no less than 50,373/. dur- 
ing that period. 

Some years ago we calculated the per- 
centage of cases caused by intemperance 
in the asylums of England, and found it 
to be about twelve. This proportion 
would be immensely increased were we to 
add those in which domestic misery and 
pecuniary losses owed their origin to this 
vice. Although ratepayers grumble about 
the building of large lunatic asylums, it is 
amazing how meekly they bear with the 
great cause of their burden, and how sui- 
cidally they resent any attempt made to 
reduce by legislation the area of this wide- 
spread and costly mischief. 

It is worthy of note that drink produces 
much less insanity in Warwickshire out- 
Birmingham than in Birmingham it- 
self. 

In connection with this aspect of the 
question, an interesting fact, recorded by 
Dr. Yellowlees, when superintendent of 
the Glamorgan County Asylum, may be 
mentioned: that during a “strike” of 
nine months, the male admissions fell to 
half their former number, the female ad- 
missions being almost unaffected. “The 
decrease is doubtless mainly due to the fact 
that there is no money to spend in drink 
and debauchery.” High wages, however, 
would be infinitely better than strikes, if the 
money were spent in good food, house- 
rent, and clothing. 

The diet of the children of factory oper- 
atives in Lancashire points to one source 
of mental degeneration among that class. 
Dr. Fergusson, of Bolton, gave important 
evidence not long ago which indicated the 
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main cause of their debility and stunted 
development, whether or not they are 
worse now than they were. He does not 
consider that factory labor in itself oper- 
ates prejudicially, and reports the mills to 
be more healthy to work in now than they 
were in years past. The prime cause pro- 
ducing the bad physical condition of the 
factory population is, in his opinion, the 
intemperate habits of the factory workers. 
By free indulgence in stimulants and in 
smoking; the parents debilitate their own 
constitutions, and transmit feeble ones to 
their children. Instead of rearing them 
on milk after they are weaned, they give 
them tea or coffee in a morning, and in 
too many instances they feed them upon 
tea three times a day. In short, they get 
very little milk. 

Mr. Redgrave, the senior inspector of 
factories, does not consider that this mis- 
erable state of things has increased — we 
hope not — but he admits that more wom- 
en are employed in the mills than formerly, 
and that this is most disastrous to the 
training of children. Some curious fig- 
ures have been published, showing the 
weight of children at various years of age 
in the factory and agricultural districts, the 
comparison being greatly in favor of the 
latter. 

Another cause of deterioration men- 
tioned is that at least one half of the boys 
in the mills from twelve to twenty years 
of age either smoke or chew tobacco, or 
do both; a habit most prejudicial to the 
healthy development of the nervous sys- 
tem. It was recently observed by Mr. 
Mundella that the lad who began at eight 
years of age in a mine without education, 
and who was associated with men whose 
whole ambition was a gallon of beer and 
a bull-dog, was not likely to grow up to be 
a Christian and a gentleman. We may 
add he would be very likely to end his 
days either in a prison or in a pauper 
asylum. It is observed in a recent report 
of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum that “such 
coal and iron mining counties as Durham 
and Glamorgan produce, in twice the pro- 
portion we do, the most marked and fatal of 
all the brain diseases caused by excesses.” 
It may be stated that the relation between 
crime and insanity, especially weak-mind- 
edness, is one of the most intimate char- 
acter, both in regard to the people who 
commit criminal acts and their descend- 
ants. Our examination of the mental 
condition of convicts, and of their phys- 
iognomy and cerebral development, has 
long convinced us that a large number of 
this class are mentally deficient; some- 
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times from birth; at other times their 
mental development being arrested by 
their wretched bringing up. From the re- 
ports of the English convict prisons gen- 
erally, it appears that one in every twenty- 
five of the males is of weak mind, insane, 
or epileptic, without including those suffi- 
ciently insane to be removed to an asylum. 
The resident surgeon to the general prison 
of Scotland at Perth (Mr. Thompson) 
ives a proportion of twelve per cent. ; 
ounded upon a prison population of six 
thousand prisoners. 

Having referred to the bearing of the 
habits of one large portion of the popula- 
tion upon the manufacture of insanity, we 
pass on to the consideration of the relation 
between higher grades of modern society 
and mental disorder. It has been observed 
in institutions into which private and pau- 
per patients are admitted, that the moral 
or psychical causes of lunacy are more 
frequently the occasion of the attack with 
the former than the latter class. This is 
not always accounted for —as might have 
been expected — by there having been less 
drink-produced insanity among the well-to- 
do patients; for in the Royal Edinburgh 
Asylum, where this disparity strongly 
comes out, there is even a higher percent- 
age of insanity from this cause among the 
private than the pauper lunatics. The his- 
tory of the daily mode of life of many mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange would reveal, 
in the matter of diet, an amount of alcoholic 
imbibition in the form of morning “ nips,” 
wine at luncheon, and at dinner, difficult 
to realize by many of less porous consti- 
tutions, and easily explaining the disastrous 
results which in many instances follow, 
sooner or later, as respects disturbances of 
the nervous system, in one form or other. 
In fact, by the time dinner is due, the 
stomach is in despair, and its owner finds it 
necessary to goad a lost appetite by strong 
pickles and spirits, ending with black coffee 
and some liqueur. When either dyspep- 
sia or over business work is set down as 
the cause of the insanity of such individ- 
uals, it should be considered what influ- 
ence the amount of alcohol imbibed has 
exerted upon the final catastrophe as well 
as the assigned cause. But whatever may 


be the relative amount of insanity produced - 


among the affluent and the poor, of this 
there can be no doubt, that certain men- 
tal causes of lunacy, as over study and 
business worry, produce more insanity 
among the upper than the lower classes. 
We have examined the statistics of six 
asylums in England for private patients 
only, and have found this to be the case. 
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At one such institution, Ticehurst, Sussex, 
we find, from statistics kindly furnished us 
by Dr. Newington, that out of two hundred 
and sixty-six admissions, twenty-nine were 
referred to over study, and eighteen to 
over business work. Only twenty-eight 
were referred to intemperance. Allowing 
a liberal margin for the tendency of friends 
to refer the disease to the former rather 
than the latter class, the figures remain 
striking, as pointing to the influence of so- 
called over-work. ‘We say “so-called” 
because there is an apparent and fictitious 
as well as a real over-work. Both, how- 
ever, may terminate in nervous disorder. 
Over-work is often confounded with the 
opposite condition — want of occupation. 
Civilization and mental strain are regarded 
by many as identical, and in consequence 
much confusion is caused in the discussion 
of the present question. It is forgotten 
that an idle life, leading to hysteria and to 
actual insanity, is much more likely to be 
the product of civilization than of savagery 
or barbarism. This is quite consistent 
with the other truth, that without civiliza- 
tion we do not see evolved a certain high 
pressure, also injurious to mental health. 
A London physician, Dr. Wilks, when 
speaking of a common class of cases, 
young women without either useful occu- 
pation or amusements, in whom the moral 
nature becomes perverted, in addition to 
the derangement of the bodily health, ob- 
serves that the mother’s sympathies too 
often only foster her daughter’s morbid 
proclivities, by insisting on her delicacy 
and the necessity of various artificial 
methods for her restoration. Itis obvious 
that such a case as this is the very child of 
a highly organized mape e that is, of a high 
state of civilization, and yet that such a 
young lady is not the victim of high pres- 
sure or mental strain in her own person, 
although it is certainly possible that'she 
may inherit a susceptible brain from an 
over-worked parent. However, the remedy 
is work, not rest ; occupation, not idleness. 
We certainly do not want to make her 
more refined or artificial, but more natural, 
and to occupy herself with some really 
useful work. A luxurious idle life is her 
curse. That insanity itself, as well as mere 
hysteria, is developed by such a mode of 
existence, we fully believe. The mind, 
although not uneducated, deteriorates for 
want of either healthy intellectual excite- 
ment, the occupation of business, or the 
necessary duties of a family. Life must 
have an aim, although to achieve it there 
ought not to be prolonged rug!» 

In the same way there is the lady in- 
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stanced who eats no breakfast, takes a 
glass of sherry at eleven o'clock, and 
drinks tea all the afternoon, and who, 
“when night arrives, has been ready to 
engage in any performance to which she 
may have been invited.” Clearly she is 
the product of a highly artificial mode of 
life, found in the midst of modern civiliz.- 
tion. She is certainly not suffering from 
mental strain ; at the same time she is the 
outcome of the progress from barbarism 
and the hardy forms of early national life 
to our present complex social condition. 
We have particularly inquired into cases 
coming under our own observation in re- 
gard to the alleged influence of over-work, 
and have found it a most difficult thing to 
distinguish between it and other maleficent 
agents which, on close observation, were 
often found to be associated with it. We 
do not now refer to the circumstances 
which almost always attach themselves to 
mental fatigue, as sleeplessness, but to 
those which have no necessary relation to 
them, as vice. Here we have felt bound 
to attribute the attack to both causes, cer- 
tainly as much to the latter as the former. 
In some cases, on the other hand, we could 
not doubt that long-continued severe men- 
tal labor was the efficient cause of derange- 
ment. In a large proportion of other cases 
we satisfied ourselves that over-work meant 
not only mental strain, but the anxiety and 
harass which arose out of the work in 
which a student or literary man was en- 
gaged. The over-work connected with 
business, also largely associated with anx- 
iety, proved a very tangible factor of 
insanity. Indeed it is always sure to bea 
more tangible factor of mental disease 
than over-work from study, because of the 
much greater liability to its invasion during 
the business period of brain life, than the 
study period. At Bethlem Hospital, Dr. 
Savage finds that there are many cases in 
which over-work causes a break-down, “ es- 
pecially if associated with worry and money 
troubles.” Among the women, the cases 
are few in number. In one, where there 
was probably hereditary tendency, an ex- 
amination, followed in two days by an 
attack of insanity, may be regarded as the 
exciting cause. Monotonous work long 
continued would seem to exert an unfavor- 
able influence on the mind. Letter-sort- 
ing, short-hand writing, and continuous 
railway travelling are instanced. If diver- 
sified, hard work is much less likely to 
prove injurious. During a year and a half 
twenty men and eight women were admit- 
ted whose attacks were attributed to over- 
work, The employments of architect, 
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surveyor, accountant, schoolmaster, police- 
man, and bootmaker were here represented. 
Seven were clerks, two of whom were law- 
writers ; two were students, one being “an 
Oxford man who had exhausted himself 
in getting a double first, and the other a 
medical student preparing for his second 
college.” Of the women, five were teaeh- 
ers, one a schoolgirl, and two dressmak- 
ers. Three of the teachers were in 
elementary schools, one a governess, and 
the other a teacher of music and lan- 
guages. If over-work alone did not, 
Strictly speaking, cause the mental break- 
down, still the concomitants must be 
blamed for these melancholy results. 

A late medical officer to Rugby School 
(Dr. Farquharson,) in defending that insti- 
tution from a charge of injury in the direc- 
tion of which we now speak, considers that 
instances of mental strain are more com- 
mon at the universities, “ for not only are 
the young men at a more sensitive period 
of life, but they naturally feel that to many 
of them this is the great opportunity — the 
great crisis of their existence — and that 
their success or failure will now effectually 
make or mar their career. Here the ele- 
ment of anxiety comes into play, sleep is 
disturbed, exercise neglected, digestion 
suffers, and the inevitable result follows of 
total collapse, from which recovery is slow 
and perhaps never complete.” (Lancet, 
Jan. 1, 1876.) He thinks he has seen an 
increase of headaches and nervous com- 
plaints among poor children since com- 
pulsory attendance at Board Schools was 
adopted, and records a warning against 
too suddenly forcing the minds of wretch- 
es | feeble, ill-fed and ill-housed children, 
and against attempts to make bricks too 
rapidly out of the straw which is placed in 
our hands. 

The psychological mischief done by ex- 
cessive cramming both in some schools 
and at home is sufficiently serious to show 
that the reckless course pursued in many 
instances ought to be loudly protested 
against. As we write, four cases come to 
our knowledge of girls seriously injured 
by this folly and unintentional wickedness. 
In one, the brain is utterly unable to bear 
the burden put upon it, and the pupil is 
removed from school in a highly excitable 
state; in another, epileptic fits have fol- 
lowed the host of subjects pressed upon 
the scholar; in the third, the symptoms of 
brain fog have become so obvious that the 
amount of schooling has been greatly 
reduced; and in a Carth, fits have been 
induced and complete prostration of 
brain has followed. These cases are 
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merely illustrations of a class, coming to 
hand in one day, familiar to most physi- 
cians. The enormous number of subjects 
which are forced into the curriculum of 
some schools and are required by some pro- 
fessional examinations, confuse and dis- 
tract the mind, and by lowering its healthy 
tone often unfit it for the world. While 
insanity may not directly result from this 
stuffing, and very likely will not, exciting 
causes of mental disorder occurring in 
later life may upset a brain which, had it 
been subjected to more moderate pressure, 
would have escaped unscathed. Training 
in its highest sense is forgotten in the mul- 
tiplicity of subjects, originality is stunted 
and individual thirst of knowledge over- 
laid by a crowd of novel theories based 
upon yet unproved statements. Mr. 
Brudenell Carter, in his “ Influence of Edu- 
cation and Training in Preventing Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System,” speaks of a 
large public school in London from which 
boys of ten to twelve years of age carr 

home tasks which would occupy them till 
near midnight, and of which the rules and 
laws of study are so arranged as to pre- 
clude the possibility of sufficient recrea- 
tion. The teacher in a high school says 
that the host of subjects on which parents 
insist instruction being given to their chil- 
dren is simply preposterous, and disas- 
trous alike to health and to real a 
progress in necessary branches of knowl- 
edge. The other day we met an examiner 
in the street with a roll of papers consist- 
ing of answers to questions. He deplored 
the fashion of the day ; the number of sub- 
jects crammed within a few years of grow- 
ing life; the character of the questions 
which were frequently asked; and the 
—s a student to master, at the:peril 
of being rejected, scientific theories, and 
crude speculations, which they would have 
to unlearn in a year or two. He sincerely 
pitied the unfortunate students. During 
the last year or two the public have been 
startled by the suicides which have 
occurred on the part of young men prepar- 
ing for examination at the University of 
London; and the press has spoken out 
strongly on the subject. Notwithstand- 
ing this the authorities appear to be dis- 
posed to increase instead of diminish the 
stringency of some of the examinations. 
The Lancet has recently protested against 
this course in regard to the preliminary 
scientific M. B. of the London University, 
and points out that the average of candi- 
dates who fail at this examination is 
already about forty per cent., and that 
these include many of the best students. 
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This further raising of the standard will, 
it is maintained, make a serious addition 
to the labors of the industrious student 
who desires the M.D. degree. Whether 
this particular instance is or is not a fair 
example, we must say, judging from oth- 
ers, that it seems to be thought that the 
cubic capacity of the British skull under- 
goes an extraordinary increase every few 
years, and that therefore for our young 
students more subjects must be added to 
fill up the additional space. 

The master of a private school informs 
us that he has proof of the ill effects of 
overwork in the fact of boys being with- 
drawn from the keen competition of a 
public school career, which was proving 
injurious to their health, and sent to him, 
that they might in the less ambitious atmos- 
phere of a private school pick up health 
and strength again. He refers to in- 
stances of boys who had been crammed 
and much pressed in order that they might 
enter a certain form or gain a desired 
exhibition, having reached the goal suc- 
cessfully and then stagnated. He says 
that the too extensive curriculum now de- 
manded ends in the impossibility of doing 
the work thoroughly and well. You must 
either force unduly or not advance as you 
would wish to do; the former does injury, 
and the latter causes dissatisfaction. 

Of mental stagnation among the poor 
we have already spoken; an analogous 
condition among the well-to-do classes, not 
to be confounded with that of the young 
lady already described as seen in the Lon- 
don physician’s consulting-room, deserves 
a passing observation. Excessive activity 
and excessive dulness may lead to the 
same dire result. Hence both conditions 
must be recognized as factors in the cau- 
sation of mental disease. We have said 
that the indirect action of the latter is 
more powerful than its direct action, but 
there are no doubt cases of insanity which 
arise from the directly injurious influence 
of intellectual inactivity. The intelligence 
is inert; the range of ideas extremely lim- 
ited; the mind broods upon some trivial 


circumstance until it becomes exagger- |’ 


ated into a delusion ; the mind feeds upon 
itself, and is hyper-sensitive and suspi- 
cious, or it may become absorbed in some 
morbid religious notions which at last ex- 
ert a paramount influence and induce reli- 
gious depression or exaltation. From the 
immediate surroundings of the individual, 
whether in connection with parental train- 
ing or from ecclesiastical or theological 
influences, or perhaps a solitary condition 
of life, there may be a dangerously re- 
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stricted area of psychical activity. Preju- 
dices of various kinds hamper the free 
play of thought; the buoyancy of the 
man’s nature is destroyed; its elasticity 
broken ; its strength weakened; and it is 
in fine reduced to a state in which it is a 
prey to almost any assertion however mon- 
strous, if placed before it with the solemn 
sanctions which from education, habit, or 
predilection it is accustomed to reverence. 
Fantastic scruples and religious delusions 
frequently spring up in this soil. Such 
persons have been saved from the evils of 
drunkenness and vice; they have also 
been sheltered from worry and excitement, 
yet, to the astonishment of many, they be- 
come the inmates of a lunatic asylum. 
They have in truth escaped the Scylla of 
dissipation or drink, only to be ship- 
wrecked on the Charybdis of a dreary 
monotony of existence. On this barren 
rock not a very few doubtless perish, and if 
parents they transmit to a posterity deserv- 
ing our sincerest pity, mediocre brains or 
irritably susceptible and unstable nerve 
tissue. 

On the dangers arising from waves of 
religious excitement, it would be easy to 
dilate, but we shall content ourselves with 
remarking that if they have been exagger- 
ated by some, they have been improperly 
ignored or denied by others. They are 
real; and frightful is the responsibility of 
those who, by excited utterances and hid- 
eous Caricatures of religion, upset the men- 
tal equilibrium of their auditors, whether 
men, women, or children. 

One remarkable feature of modern life 
— Spiritualism — has been said to produce 
an alarming amount of insanity, especially 
in America. It has been recently stated 
by an English writer that nearly ten thou- 
sand persons have gone insane on the 
subject, and are confined in asylums in 
the United States; but careful inquiry, 
made in consequence, has happily dis- 
proved the statement, and we learn that 
the amount of insanity produced from this 
cause is almost insignificant — much less 
than that caused by religious excitement. 
Looking broadly at the facts which force 
themselves upon our attention, we may 
say that a study of the relation between 
modern life and insanity shows that it is 
of a many-sided and complex character ; 
that the rich and the poor from different 
causes, though certainly in one respect the 
same cause, labor under a large amount of 
preventible lunacy; that beer and gin, 
mal-nutrition, a dreary monotony of toil, 
muscular exhaustion, domestic distress, 
misery, and anxiety, account largely, not 
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only for the number of the poor who become 
insane in adult life, but who from heredi- 
tary predisposition, are born weak-minded 
or actually idiotie; that among the middle 
classes, stress of business, excessive com- 
petition, failures, and, also in many cases, 
reckless and intemperate living, occasion 
the attack; while in the upper classes in- 
temperance still works woe —and under 
this head must be comprised lady and gen- 
tlemen dipsomaniacs, who are not confined 
in asylums; that while multiplicity of sub- 
jects of study in youth and excessive 

rain-work in after life exert a certain 
amount of injurious influence, under-work, 
luxurious habits, undisciplined wills, des- 
ultory life, produce a crop of nervous dis- 
orders, terminating not unfrequently in 
insanity. In a state of civilization like 
ours, it must also happen that many chil- 
dren of extremely feeble mental as well as 
bodily constitutions will be reared who 
otherwise would have died. These either 
prove to be imbeciles, or they grow up 
only to fall a prey to the upsetting influ- 
ence of the cares and anxieties of the 
world. A considerable number of insane 
persons have never been really whole- 
minded people ; there has, it will be found 
on careful inquiry, been always something 
a little peculiar about them, and when their 
past life is interpreted by the attack which 
has rendered restraint necessary, it is seen 
that there had been a smouldering fire in 
the constitutionsfor a lifetime, though now, 
for the first time, bursting forth into actual 
conflagration. 

Lastly, modern society comprises a nu- 
merous class of persons, well-meaning, 
excitable, and morbidly sensitive. Some 
of these are always on the border-land be- 
. tween sanity and insanity, and their friends 
are sometimes tempted to wish that they 
would actually cross the line, and save 
them from constant harass. When they 
do, it is easier to make allowance for them 
and their vagaries. 

Whatever uncertainty there may attach 
to some aspects of this inquiry, unques- 
tionable conclusions have been drawn; 
and if these only accord with results ar- 
rived at from other considerations, they 
are valuable as confirming them. Had 
there appeared to be among the poor and 
ignorant a striking immunity from attacks 
of insanity, a strong argument would have 
been afforded, and would probably have 
been employed, against the extension of 
education at the present day to the work- 
ing classes. Nothing, however, in our 
facts or figures supports such an anti-pro- 
gressive view ; and if the educated classes 





did not sin against their mental health in 
so many ways, they would doubtless com- 
pare more favorably than they do, in fact 
as well as in mere hema with the unedu- 
cated poor. So again with regard to in- 
temperance and all that it involves, in 
spite of the difficulty of discriminating be- 
tween the many factors which often go to 
make up the sum total of causes of an 
attack, we have no doubt of the large in- 
fluence for mental evil exerted by drink — 
always admitting that where the constitu- 
tion has no latent tendency to insanity, 
ou may do almost what you like with it, 
in this or any other way, without causing 
this particular disease. A man will break 
down at his weak point, be it what it may. 
Again, the lessons are taught of the 
importance, not of mere education, but a 
real training of the feelings; the evil of 
mental stagnation, not simply Jer se, but 
from the train of sensual degradation in 
one direction, and of gloomy fanaticism in 
the other, engendered, and the danger of 
dwelling too long and intently on agitating 
religious questions, especially when pre- 
sented in narrow and exclusive forms which 
drive people either to despair or to a peril- 
ous exaltation of the feelings. To true 
religious reformers, the physician best ac- 
quainted with the causation of mental dis- 
ease will award his heartiest approval. 
Only as the high claims of duty, demanded 
from man by considerations of the de- 
pendence of his work in the world upon 
mental health, of what he owes to his fel- 
low-men, and of what he owes to God, are 
fulfilled as well as acknowledged, will civ- 
ilized man benefit by his civilization, as 
regards the prevention of insanity. Un- 
preventible lunacy will still exist, but a 
great saving will be effected for British 
ratepayers when that which is preventible 
shall have been reduced to a minimum by 
the widest extension of a thorough, but 
not oppressive and too early commenced 
education, by the practical application of 
the ascertained truths of physiological and 
medical science, and by the influence of a 
Christianity, deep in proportion to its 
breadth, which shall really lay hold of life 
and conduct, and mould them in accord- 
ance with itself. D. HACK TUKE. 





From The Spectator. 
SMITH’S POOR KIN. 


THE case of Smith’s Poor Kin seems to 
us the veductio ad absurdum of the En- 
glish method of dealing with the authority 
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of the “dead hand,” as Lord Lyttelton 
used to call it, — that is, the right of a tes- 
tator to bind Parliament and the courts in 
perpetuity. Two hundred and fifty years 
ago an Alderman Smith left a small sum 
of money, the interest of which was to go 
forever towards the redemption of Chris- 
tians captured by the Turks, and the pro- 
tection of his poorest descendants, “ the 
sick, aged, and impotent,” from the worst 
evils of poverty. It was not to make 
them better off, but to save them from 
actual want. The trustees bought land 
in Kensington, covering the modern Hans 
Place and Cadogan Place, which has in- 
creased in value with the growth of Lon- 
don until it now yields £11,000 a year, 
and will by and-by yield much more. Al- 
gerine piracy ceased long ago, the “ Turks ” 
are pirates only by land, and the whole 
income was therefore made available in 
1772, by act of Parliament, for the alder- 
man’s kin, of whom there are now four hun- 
dred and twelve. The “scheme,” however, 
worked very badly. The heirs, in hopes of 
some advantage under the will, have kept 
their pedigrees in memory; they consider 
the property to be, in certain events, “ of 
right” theirs, and some of them, it can 
scarcely be doubted, wilfully produce 
those events. They are to be helped if 
they are poor, and consequently they either 
keep poor by abstaining from work, or 
they pretend to be poor when they are 
not, according to the founder’s idea of 
poverty. The latter course of conduct is 
indefensible, but the former is no suffi- 
cient legal reason for refusing them their 


money. There is no moral wrong in pov-| £ 


erty, indeed many people of the highest 
character for piety and judgment hold, as 
a council of perfection, that it would be 
better to keep poor, and no Church goes 
the length of saying that in the earning of 
wealth there is moral gain. There is 
consequently no moral reason whatever 
why, if the “dead hand ” is to be implic- 
itly obeyed, Alderman Smith’s poor kin 
should not have the income of his estate. 
It has increased, but so has the income of 
Guy’s Hospital or the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s property, but nobody for that rea- 
son claims any right to take either away; 
and if a Radical argues that unearned in- 
crement belongs to the State, he is set 
down as a Red Republican. To say that 
a sick Smith ought not to have £500 a 
year for life is, in a country of inequalities, 
no argument, and the whole income, on 
the principles upheld by Lord Salisbury 
and most Tories, should be distributed 
among the poorest section of the alder- 
man’s descendants. . 





They are not to have it all, nevertheless. 
The legislature being, as usual in En- 
gland, a good deal wiser than the individ- 
uals who compose it, has invested the Rolls 
Court with power, on the demand of the 
charity commissioners, to make in such 
cases “arrangements” for the general 
good of the community, and such arrange- 
ments are as final as if they had been 
made by legislative act. The court is in- 
formed that the money is in part wasted 
in gifts to the undeserving, every Smith 
being, of course, “ poor” in his own eyes, 
and in part so applied as to encourage 

auperism, and finding these allegations 
justified by the evidence, immediately pro- 
ceeds to override the provisions of the will 
as interpreted by the act of 1772. Invent- 
ing, in the public interest, a theory that 
Alderman Smith intended to secure some 
end not secured in his will, the master of 
the rolls decrees that half the property is 
enough for Smith’s poor kin, and that 
the other half shall be expended on ob- 
jects presumably excellent, but not in the 
least specially beneficial to the alderman’s 
relatives. In other words, the will, the 
operation of which is pronounced injuri- 
ous, is half set aside and half re-sanc- 
tioned, the thumb and index finger of the 
“dead hand” being, as it were, amputat- 
ed, while the mutilated stump is suffered 
toremain. The right to £11,000 a year 
is pronounced injurious to distressed 
Smiths of the aldermun’s clan, and in the 
public interest £5,500 a year is confis- 
cated ; but at the same time, in order that 
the injurious process may not wholly stop, 
5,500 a yearisdevotedtoit. Sir George 
Jessel, in fact, decrees in one and the 
same breath that legacies in perpetuity, to 
be distributed to people because they are 
poor, offer premiums on pauperism, and 
ought to end; and that they are not inju- 
rious, and ought, therefore, to continue. 
That this is good law we do not dispute, 
but that it is also a wise compromise we 
cannot admit for one moment. Either 
Alderman Smith’s descendants are entitled 
to all the money, the relief of Turkish cap- 
tives being impossible, or they are en- 
titled to none of it, or they are entitled 
only to the income he intended them to 
have, and with no one of these supposi- 
sitions does the decision agree. If the 
first is correct, Sir George Jessel should 
either have granted the money in annui- 
ties, without reference to consequences, 
or if he thought himself bound to act as 
guardian, should have founded a splendid 

igh school, with free admissions or even 
free bursaries, for the Smith clan; if the 
second is correct, he should have taken 
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the whole sum for purposes of public util- 
ity; and if the third, he should have taken 
the whole, minus the income the alderman 
intended to go to his descendants. In re- 
jecting all these courses, he accepted a 
compromise which can be defended only 
on the grounds that it is legal, and that it 
does not grievously affront public opin- 
ion. 

Nevertheless, the settlement is ap- 
proved, and it is easy to see why. The 
English people cannot make up its mind 
what it wishes to do or thinks it right 
to do about the “dead hand.” It is not 
willing, on the one hand, to leave the tes- 
tator alone, and act upon his will to all 
future time. No State, to begin with, can 
allow a power of indefinite accumulation 
for centuries, which might vest all property 
in one man’s hand, or make a man so rich 
that if he were capricious or viewy, the 
ordinary business of the country could 
not go on. We could not, for example, 
endure Mr. Parnell with power to produce 
a “ Black Friday,” or shut up the Bank of 
England whenever he considered the 
chancellor of the exchequer not quite suf- 
ficiently civil. So indefinite accumulation 
is prevented by law. Then many bequests 
are considered ridiculous, or useless, or 
immoral in their effects, so power to regu- 
late them is handed over to the courts or 
to State commissions, or in certain cases 
to the trustees, subject to official sanction. 
The “dead hand” is, in fact, in certain 
cases paralyzed. On the other hand, 
there is the greatest dislike to amputate it, 
by declaring that in future Parliament will 
regulate all continuative or perpetual be- 
quests. It is felt, and felt justly, that such 
a rule would act in discouragement of ac- 
cumulation, and interfere very greatly 
with liberty of bequest. It might dry up 
a resource by which the nation has ver 
largely benefited, and would undoubtedly 
diminish greatly the volume of the stream 
of charity. And it would, above all, limit 
that individualism, that tendency to oddity 
and to quaintness for which Englishmen, 
Philistines as they are, have still a kindly 
corner in their hearts, and which they 
would be exceedingly loth finally to crush 
out. Under the operation of the two 
feelings —the impulse to prevent waste, 
and the impulse to leave the testator 
alone — we have the present system, in 
which some abuses, like the distribution 
of St. Katherine’s fund, are tolerated for 
years, and others, which happen to come 
into court, like this Smith trust, are half 
cured, and half so treated that they are 
pretty certain as the years flow on to be- 





corie worse than ever. In the next gen- 
eration the moiety of the alderman’s fund 
assigned to his poor kin will probably 
have doubled — for London is still low- 
rented, compared with other capitals — 
while the poor kin themselves will be a 
regiment, perhaps fifteen hundred strong. 
The money will then be absolutely wasted 
in minute doles, which will have no result 
beyond keeping up a false idea that all the 
members of the family are protected in 
the last resort from poverty. Is it not 
almost time that the country should come 
to some decision upon this subject in its 
own mind, and give intending testators 
fair warning how far it will and will not 
carry out their testamentary injunctions? 
If there is, as nobody doubts, a point of 
time at which the “dead hand” should 
cease to be powerful, why should not that 
point be fixed? And if there is, and no- 
body doubts there is, a degree of incre- 
ment in property which may make a 
bequest either injurious or ridiculous, why 
should not that degree be legislatively 
declared? Suppose, for example, that 
Parliament passed an act allowing the 
charity commissioners to deal freely with 
any bequests for charitable objects more 
than a hundred years old, would that 
arrangement in any serious degree inter- 
fere with the stream of charity? That it 
would be much more honest than the pres- 
ent system is clear, but would it produce 
any practical ill-effect ? Our own belief is 
that men rarely or never look more than a 
century eal, and that certainty for a 
century would encourage the charitable to 
make bequests as much as certainty for- 
ever. Or suppose that in the same act 
any increment on charitable incomes be- 
yond threefold the amount obtainable at 
the testator’s decease were also carried off 
to the general fund of charity, would that 
disturb testators? We venture to doubt 
it greatly. Not one man in five hundred 
who makes a charitable will expects any 


increment of the kind, or would be willing,* 


if he did, to leave it all at the disposal of 
the charity. The majority, we imagine, 
would be much more willing that the Par- 
liament of the day should decide where 
their surplus charity should go, and 
would plead only that wherever it went 
their names should be recorded and their 
memory kept alive,—a stipulation with 
which, in almost all cases, it would not be 
difficult to comply. At present we rob 
the testator’s legatees for the benefit of 
the public, and do not secure to the public 
the benefit for which the individual is 
robbed. 
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From The Examiner. 
IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 


FAMINE is at least as great a danger to 
our Indian empire as the czar of Russia, 
and precautions against its recurrence are 
no less necessary than precautions against 
interference with our road to the East. 
But precautions for the one purpose as 
much as for the other ought to be well 
considered and worthy of a community 
which may still claim to be partially ra- 
tional and practical. We may be firmly 
convinced of the necessity of protecting 
our road to India, and of the necessity of 
preventing the recurrence of famine, but 
that is no reason why we should rush into 
rash undertakings without counting the 
cost or estimating the probable result. For 
the last year and more a few rowdy jour- 
nalists, ay and stockbrokers, have been 
trying to persuade us that our road to 
India would be jeopardized, and our power 
and prestige as a nation irretrievably 
ruined, if we did not expend incalculable 
blood and treasure for the support of a 
decaying dynasty at Constantinople. They 
have not condescended to argument, but 
they have shown vast powers of declama- 
tion and abuse; the country has heard 
them, and has not been persuaded. All 
Englishmen who have not lost their senses 
have settled down into the conviction that 
for the security of our road to India a firm 
hold of Egypt is a sufficient and infinitely 
less costly precaution. For this they are 
prepared to contend with all their resources 
and all their fighting power, and they are 
too confident in their strength to be turned 
aside from their purpose by any amount of 
ignorant or interested literary fury. 

The prevention of famine in India has 
received comparatively little attention 
amidst the noise raised over the other 
great question, but Mr. Bright’s speech at 
Manchester has done something to geta 
hearing for it. Mr. Bright has taken up 
Sir Arthur Cotton’s panacea for the pre- 
vention of famine —irrigation. Only irri- 
gate, and you will save the people, and 
protect the empire from a crushing load of 
debt. Now, before accepting irrigation as 
the one thing needful, however much we 
may admit its importance, the subject 
should be thoroughly discussed. The his- 
tory of what has been done in one of the 
provinces of our Indian empire, Bengal, 
may be accepted as a contribution to 
the discussion. Bengal is the wealthiest, 
largest, most populous, and best-known of 
the provinces in British India. There are 
now irrigation works in this province in 
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South Behar, in Midnapore, and in Orissa, 
and it may be stated without exaggeration 
that Sir Arthur Cotton is their originator 
and author. The earliest and most im- 
portant of these works is what is known 
as the Orissa project. It is not correct to 
assert, as is done by Colonel Chesney, in 
the Fortnightly Review, quoted with ap- 
proval by Mr. Bright, in his speech, that 
the Orissa works are the outcome of the 
great famine of 1866. So long ago as 
1858, Sir Arthur Cotton was deputed by 
government to report on the advisability 
of irrigation in Orissa. He reported that 
it would be necessary to carry out a sys- 
tem of works that would completely regu- 
late the waters of the province, similar to 
those in the Godavery and Kistna deltas, 
and urged that government should at once 
take the project in hand as being eminently 
practicable and advantageous. He also 
suggested, if government was ss to 
execute these works itself, that an English 
company should be permitted to carry them 
out. In accordance with this suggestion the 
East India Irrigation and Canal Com- 
pany was formed in 1860. The arrange- 
ments made between government and the 
company were that government was to 
give all land free of charge’; that the com- 
pany was to construct the works, and, 
when these were ready for irrigation, to 
distribute the water; whilst government 
was to collect the water-rates, and, after 
deducting the cost of collection, to pay the 
remainder over to the company. The 
works were commenced in November, 
1863, and by the end of 1865 water first 
became available from the company’s 
works for the irrigation of land. But the 
—— refused to take water, and the 
works proved a failure. At the end of 
October, 1867, the company was prepared 
to supply water to 153,000 acres, whereas 
the area actually under irrigation amounted 
to only 9,836 acres. The whole gross reve- 
nue from the commencement to October, 
1867, only amounted to 4,339/. The re- 
turns thus not coming in, the shares of 
the company fell in the market, and bank- 
ruptcy stared the shareholders in the face. 
About the same time, the same company 
had under consideration the irrigation of a 
part of South Behar adjoining the Sone 
River, and their project here also was ac- 
cepted by government on the understand- 
ing that the agreement must end if the 
company did not make satisfactory prog- 
ress with their works. But, from want of 
funds, the company were never even able 
to commence work on the Sone project. 
Irrigation in Bengal was in a state of cok 
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lapse. At this epoch, however, govern- 
ment intervened, as much, there is reason 
to believe, in the interest of the share- 
holders as of irrigation; and after some- 
what lengthy negotiations, the Orissa and 
Sone projects heceme the property of 
government on January 1, 1869, on pay- 
ment of the sum of 1,040,050/. In other 
words, government bought at par value, at 
the price of more than a million sterling, 
shares which at their market value were 
worthless. — 

Since this time the works of the Orissa 
project (including Midnapore) and of the 
Sone project have steadily progressed to 
completion. The outlay has been prodi- 
gious, and the loss on them enormous. 
The total capital outlay on irrigation 
works in Lower Bengal up to March 31, 
1876, was 4,072,7422, and not less than 
1,494,0007, will be required to complete 
the works that are in progress; the gross 
income from these works in 1875~76 was 
23,043/., and the working expenses were 
52,949/.; there was a dead loss on the 
year’s operations, independently of inter- 
est on borrowed capital, of 29,906/.; the 
net loss in interest and working expenses 
during the year was 203,700/., and the 
total accumulated loss upto March 31, 
1876, was 878,100/. With one trifling ex- 
ception, there has always hitherto been an 
annual loss on the working of the canals. 
The only canal in Bengal that has ever 
paid its working expenses for the year 
is the Hidgelee tidal canal, in Midnapore, 
which was constructed in the first instance 
for irrigation purposes, but, as the water 
was found to be salt, it has been exclu- 
sively used for navigation. The extraordi- 
nary traffic of 1874, in order to meet the 
famine demand in the upper parts of Ben- 
gal, so raised the navigation tolls of that 
year that they gave a profit over working 
expenses of about So/. 

The Orissa and Midnapore canals had 
cost, up to March 31, 1876, 2,482,039/., 
and are so far completed that water for 
irrigation on a large scale has been ob- 
tainable for several years past; in 1875-76 
these canals yielded an income of 17,953/. 
while the working expenses were 41,4062. ; 
including interest, the net loss on these 
canals was 122,567/., and the total loss up 
to March 31, 1876, was 666,1317, The fur- 
ther works which it is proposed to under- 
take in Orissa will cost about 368,000/. 
more. There does not, however, appear 
to be the smallest chance of an adequate 
return from this great expenditure. 

The Sone canals had cost, up to the 
end of 1875-76, 1,521,366/., and more than 





1,185,0007. will be required to complete 
them. The income in 1875-76 was 5,090/., 
and the working expenses were 11,5432. 
In this case also there is no probability 
that they will, for many years to come, pay 
the interest on the capital outlay. 

Such is the history and present condi- 
tion of the irrigation works in Bengal. 
The bare statement of the above facts, 
derived from official sources, which have 
been published, is more eloquent than an 
commentary on them could be. Practi- 
cally the works are, and always have been, 
at a dead-lock. The Irrigation Depart- 
ment is over-officered, a the difficult 
is not to find men for the work, but wor 
for the men. Large sums of money have 
been literally squandered in order to find 
useless employment for engineer officers 
who would otherwise have been sitting at 
the Presidency. On the other hand, the 
people do not care for the canals; they 
grudge the land, and view the construction 
of the distributary channels as a grievance. 
Irrigation is not popular, and has failed to 
produce the wonderful results anticipated 
from it. 

The reason of this failure is not far to 
seek. The canals are unnecessary, for 
they have been laid down in a country 
where there is already an adequate supply 
of rain water. The circumstances of 
Orissa are unlike those of the Indus basin, 
or of the upper Ganges basin, or of the 
lower peninsula of India. There are dry 
zones that may fairly be said to stand in 
absolute need of irrigation. But in Orissa, 
and indeed all over Bengal proper, irriga- 
tion is a mere expensive luxury, occa- 
sionally useful, sometimes injurious, and 
never absolutely necessary except -in ex- 
traordinary years. In Bengal and Orissa, 
the rainfall is not only sufficient in quantity, 
but it is, broadly speaking, regular in its 
incidence. It is not, of course, the case 
that the rains are always so regular as to 
yield a first-rate harvest; but it is a very 
rare occurrence when they fall so irregu- 
larly as to yield a crop insufficient for the 
support of the people. During the pres- 
ent century there has been only one fam- 
ne in Orissa, that of 1866, and only one 
year, 1874, when there was any real ap- 
proach to famine over Bengal generally. 
Behar, the large territory that lies to the 
north-west of the territories under the 
lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, is some- 
what differently situated, but even there 
drought and famine are of very rare 
occurrence. If there is to be irrigation 
in Bengal, it should be in parts of Behar 
only. But it remains to be seen whether 
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PEPPERINESS. 


the Sone irrigation works, established in 
Behar, have not been constructed on a 
scale which will render them a ruinous in- 
surance against the occurrence of a possi- 
ble but fortunately improbable famine. 

The inutility of irrigation in Bengal, and 
the enormous useless expenditure that has 
been incurred by the State on the con- 
struction of irrigation works in that prov- 
ince, has recently been the subject of active 
discussion in India. The expenditure was 
incurred by the imperial government, and 
that government has renounced its liability 
for the payment of current expenses and 
of the current interest due on the capital 
expended. Those charges are henceforth 
to be borne by the provincial government 
of the lieutenant-governor of Bengal. 
But that government does not possess the 
funds wherewith to meet so large an annual 
outlay, and it has been found necessary to 
impose what is known as a compulsory 
water-rate on the people. In other words, 
all persons whose lands fall within the 
area irrigable by canal distributaries will 
now be compelled to pay a water-rate for 
their land every year, whether they want 
the water or not, and whether they take it 
or not. The injustice of this imposition is 
not among the least of the evils that have 
attended the introduction of irrigation in 
India into a province where it was not 
wanted, 


From The a 
PEPPERINESS. 


WE wonder what is the source of the 
mixture of sympathy, not to say approba- 
tion, with which pepperiness, as distin- 
guished from bad temper, is generally 
treated by the world, especially by the liter- 
ary world? Miss Bronté teaches all her 
readers almost to fall in love with a peppery 
little professor mainly because he is pep- 
pery. Sir Walter Scott hardly ever draws 
a peppery person whom he does not evi- 
dently heartily like at bottom,—even 
Hector MacTurk, in “St. Ronan’s Well,” 
thoagh an idle, loafing soldier, who spends 
his time in fomenting quarrels and pro- 
moting duels, is obviously a favorite, whom 
he intends the reader to like, and whom 
the reader accordingly does like; while 
the attractiveness of many characters of a 
far better class, —the Antiquary himself, 
for example, — is made to centre in their 
pepperiness. And no doubt the general 
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English taste is of the same kind. When 
people hear of a very peppery speech, 
unless it be directed against themselves, 
they laugh, and rather cherish a tender 
ness for the man who gave vent to it. It 
may be said, perhaps, that in the case of 
Mr. Freeman’s recent rebuff to Mr. Armi- 
tage, the pepperiness of that rebuff has 
been rather sharply criticised. But we 
suspect this is for quite a different reason. 
Mr. Armitage, a Royal Academician, had 
applied to Mr. Freeman — whom he did 
not know — for advice as to a question of 
costume in the Norman period, — whether 
or not a serf ought to wear a collar such as 
Scott represents Gurth as wearing in 
“Tvanhoe.” He got at first a somewhat 
snappy and not quite intelligible reply for 
his pains; and next, when he pressed for 
further information, relying on the advice 
of “ Tom Taylor and other literary friends,” 
who had counselled him to consult Mr. 
Freeman, he received a severe snub, for 
them as well as for himself, in the shape 
of an assurance that the historian’s time 
was too well occupied to answer queries 
~ to him on the advice of people of whom 

e knew nothing; though if Mr. Armitage 
had come recommended by “ Mr, Glad- 
stone or Professor Stubbs,” it might have 
been more tothe purpose. And this snap- 
pish reply of Mr. Freeman’s has been the 
subject of a good deal of comment in the 
press, and on the whole, rather unfavor- 
able comment. But it is pretty clear that, 
except perhaps in the case of those whom 
the snub directly affected, the motive of 
the unfavorable comment is not in any 
considerable degree the pepperiness of the 
reply itself, but rather a political motive, 
—the wish, on the one hand, to diminish 
the estimation in which the judgment of 
an historian of repute, who is now so 
famous for his pro-Slavonic sympathies, is 
held by the pee. or the wish, on the 
other hand, of those who agree with Mr. 
Freeman to exonerate themselves from 
any imputation of sympathy with his 
brusquerie. We very much doubt if any 
one on either side not directly affected by 
the remark has criticised it from any other 
than this semi-political motive. People 
probably know that Mr. Freeman has been 
overloading himself with gratuitous and 
very responsible work for the oppressed 
Slavs, and they know that such work, 
when combined with the heavy work of an 
historian of very laborious and minute ac- 
curacy, is exceedingly likely to generate a 

ood deal of highly compressed impatience 
in the character of a man whose feelings 
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are so ardent as Mr. Freeman’s. And so 
thinking, they a do not take very 
much more account of this fiery snub to 
Mr. Armitage and his friends, -— quite un- 
deserved though it was, — than they would 
of a squib going off when it gets a sharp 
blow. Indeed, editors print every day 
much less excusable outbursts of pepperi- 
ness than this, on questions purely literary, 
and evidently are rather amused by them 
than offended. It is evident, that Lucy 
Snow, in “ Villette,” took a good deal of 
pains to provoke peppery little outbreaks 
from M. Paul Emanuel. Who does not 
enjoy the scene in the picture-gallery when 
she will look at the not very respectable 
picture of a fleshy Cleopatra, and ask him 
questions about his opinion of it, after he 
had so very peremptorily led her away 
from the picture and told her not to set 
eyes onit again? The pepperiness of the 
man has a charm for her in itself, though 
not perhaps as much as the peremptori- 
ness. She likes his imperiousness best, 
but she likes his outbreaks of fiery temper 
too. And that, we suppose, is the feeling 
enerally with us English. We dislike 
bad temper, but admiringly encourage a 
fiery temper, —if it be only a fiery temper, 
—and unless it explodes at our own ex- 


pense we rather like the man who owns it 


the better. The choleric character in 
comedy is always a favorite, and we should 
like very much to know why. 

No doubt part of the reason is that peo- 
ple always feel kindly to a character which, 
in very marked and conspicuous aspects 
at least, is within their power, and like a 
musical instrument, will give out certain 
tones under their manipulation. It does 
not increase the respect for a man, but it 
does the feeling of fellowship with him, 
that he is sure to respond in a given way 
to a given stimulus, and that you possess 
the means of applying that stimulus at 
will. Such a man is liked partly as a nat- 
ural phenomenon, on the display of which, 
under given circumstances, you can always 
rely. Just as men like to show off a fine 
echo in a particular spot, and will elicit it 
day after day, to the admiration of their 
different guests, so they like to show off 
the flashes of temper with which a friend 
answers the application of the well-known 
irritants. The pleasure in it is almost like 
the professional pleasure with which a 
medical practitioner sees the blister rise 
where he has applied the plaster, or the 
chemist, when he has predicted the liqui- 
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dation of a gas, displays the result of the 
pressure he has applied. In short, these 
irascible tempers verify their friends’ pre- 
dictions, and also illustrate their power of 
playing upon character. 

But probably another and more worthy 
reason for the tolerance, and something 
more than tolerance, with which peppery 
tempers are regarded, is that it is supposed 
that at least there must be something in 
these fiery people. childlike and devoid of 
guile, since they have learned so little of 
policy as to respond without fail to any 
external stimulus. Men who control their 
temper so as to keep it more or less in 
harmony with their ruling purpose, may 
be and often are very superior to the aver- 
age man, and sometimes, again, are — 
morally, at least — very inferior to him; 
but in either case they are more or less 
beyond his fathoming, and though they 
may use him he can never hope to use 
them. Now, as simplicity of character is 
always more popular than depth of charac- 
ter, any trait which, like superficial irasci- 
bility, has its explanation on the very 
surface, carries with it a certain prima 
facie promise of straightforwardness and 
naturalness which are in themselves at- 
tractive. And again, a peppery temper 
has so much of the disturbing effects of 
pepper itself on the mucous membrane of 
those who come into close contact with it, 
and is apt to produce such sudden and 
altogether unexpected convulsions, to pre- 
sent such absurd contrasts between the 
heat of the feeling roused and the minute- 
ness of the cause which has excited that 
a that the humor of the situation 
alone has a certain amount of fascination 
for those who do not suffer from the iras- 
cibility roused, In short, pepperiness is 
grotesque, both in its origin and its 
results, and whatever is grotesque has 
has in it an attractiveness for the En- 
glish people. When Meg Dods _flour- 
ishes her broom, and Captain Hector 
MacTurk wards it off with his soldierly 
cane, all the spectators are delighted ; and 
the same amusement which results in 
literature from the imaginary collisions of 
irritable tempers, results also in life from 
their real collisions. But all our reasons 
come to this in the end,— that pepperi- 
ness is intrinsically superficial, childish, 
and irrational, and that, man being what 
he is, the contemplation of what is super- 
ficial, childish, and irrational in other men 
has a charm of its own. { 








